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One of Alaska’s best known newspapermen recounts in this article 


the high spots of the territory’s long struggle for statehood and the 


victory that now has been won. Mr. Atwood, Editor and Publisher 


of the Anchorage Daily ‘Times, personally contributed to the vic- 


tory as Chairman of the Alaska Statehood Committee in recent years. 


Alaska’s Struggle for Statehood 


by Robert B. Atwood 


THE IDEA, or dream, of statehood for Alaska 
dates back to the time of its purchase by the 
United States from Russia in 1867. 

Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, 
in a learned speech supporting ratification of 
the treaty of purchase, dedicated Alaska to 
future statehood. Two years after the purchase, 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, whose 
vision and courage brought about the pur- 
chase, said in a speech at Sitka that Alaska 
would some day be one of the great states of 
the Union. 

That was eighty-nine years ago. The enthusi- 
asm of those two men, however, was not shared 
by the rest of Washington officialdom. Alaska 
was generally deemed of little value and was 
ignored. 

Congress was the ultimate authority on 
everything pertaining to the new American 
territory, and the prevailing sentiment in that 
body was a disparaging one. The members’ at- 
titude was that the nation was ‘stuck’ with 
the useless northland area, and “we'll run it 
with the least expense possible.” 

As a result of this attitude, the courageous 
Americans who went to Alaska found that they 
lived in a state of anarchy. There were no laws, 
no government in any form. People in Alaska 
could not own property. They could not marry. 
Upon death they could not be sure that the 
beneficiaries they named would get so much as 
their prospector’s pick. 
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DEMANDS FOR GOVERNMENT 

The first political activity of Alaskans was 
to seek some form of government. Nothing as 
refined as statehood was within the realm of 
possibility. They sent delegations to Washing- 
ton requesting “any form of civil govern- 
ment.’’ Seventeen years after the purchase, in 
1884, Congress passed the first basic law and 
it proved to be totally inadequate. 

Alaskans continued sending representatives 
to Congress requesting more adequate govern- 
ment. In 1906, just thirty-nine years after the 
purchase, Congress created the post of Dele- 
gate to Congress so that Alaskans could quit 
sending delegations at their own expense. The 
delegate, a voteless member of Congress, was 
to be their “voice.” 

In 1912, Congress enacted an Organic Act 
to replace the old law of 1884. It created a 
territorial legislature with powers so limited 
that it crippled its effectiveness. 


FIRST MOVES FOR STATEHOOD 

Statehood became of real interest to Alaskans 
in 1915 after they realized that they would 
never be able to do much with their homeland 
without it. 

The first forty-eight years of American own- 
ership had brought more frustrations than 
anything else. What little government there 
was had been rendered ineffectively, by men 





not elected or responsible to the people they 
governed. 

First sentiment for statehood crystallized at 
Valdez, a city which was then a thriving politi- 
cal center in Western Alaska. O. P. Hubbard, a 
territorial Senator from Valdez, introduced a 
bill in the legislature memorializing Congress 


to grant statehood. 

Alaskans got on the bandwagon quickly. 
Their enthusiasm for statehood prompted 
John W. Frame of Valdez to start a Sunday 
newspaper, The Forty-Ninth Star, especially 
to promote statehood. Senator Hubbard be- 


came first President of the Alaska State- 
hood Club, whose slogan was “‘agitate, educate 
and organize.” 

Delegate James Wickersham introduced the 
first statehood bill in Congress on March 30, 
1916. In his diary he noted that he selected that 
date because it was the forty-ninth anniversary 
of the signing of the treaty of purchase. The 
bill was referred to a committee and died. 


TAX ISSUE 

Delegate Wickersham had his hands full in 
a battle which involved protecting the powers 
of the little government Alaska had. 

The territorial legislature had levied a small 
tax on the salmon fisheries in Alaska. The 
packers, most of whom lived in the Pacific 
Northwest and the East, had turned to the 
courts and to Congress for protection from 
such a surprising turn of events. The packers 
had operated without any taxes up to then. 

In Congress, the Bureau of Fisheries, the 
Secretary of Commerce and President Wilson 
favored legislation that would exempt the 
fisheries from territorial taxation. Delegate 
Wickersham succeeded in having the bill de- 
feated only by convincing the Congressmen 
that the multi-million-dollar industry was ex- 
ploiting the resources of Alaska at the expense 
of the American taxpayers living in the states. 

The fish interests took their complaints to 
court and argued that the territorial legisla- 
ture had no authority to tax either the fishing 
or mining industries. The courts, however, up- 
held the taxing powers of the territory. 

This was the first pitched-battle between 
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the fish interests and Alaskans. It is of historical 
interest because it continued many years after 
this incident. The fish packers had opposed 
every effort of Alaskans to establish a govern- 
ment. They opposed the Organic Act of 1884, 
the delegate’s seat in 1906 and the legislature 
in 1912. Indeed, it was the fish opposition 
that delayed the realization of those small 
steps toward self-government. 

The open break on the tax question resulted 
in an anti-fishery attitude on the part of many 
Alaskans. The Forty-Ninth Star commented, 
editorially, that Alaskans must “either fight 
to make this a mighty northern state, or turn it 
over to the Seattle Arctic Club for a sheep 
pasture—the people of Alaska to be the lambs.” 

The tax problem proved an absorbing one 
for Alaskans, but the nation was fascinated by 
the statehood proposal in Delegate Wicker- 
sham’s bill. Many newspapers gave it support. 

Opponents, however, came up with the argu- 
ments that were to be heard for the next forty- 
two years. They contended that Alaska was 
not ready, could not afford it, had insufficient 
resources and the population was too sparse 
and migratory. 


PARTITION PROPOSAL 

The packers launched a diversionary move 
to confuse the statehood picture. They en- 
couraged the people of the Panhandle in 
Southeastern Alaska to seek statehood for their 
area only. The Juneau city council in 1924 sent 
R. E. Robertson, an attorney, to Washington 
to lobby for it. In a newspaper interview upon 
his return he was quoted as vowing he would 
never go on such a mission again because the 
Congressmen laughed him out of their offices. 

The partition movement spent itself. The 
all-Alaska statehood idea once more became 
the consuming desire of Alaskans. But the na- 
tional events prevented statehood from becom- 
ing a lively issue in Congress. The lush days of 
the 1920’s kept the nation prosperous and 
Alaska’s problems were forgotten. The 1929 
stock market crash and subsequent depression 
rocked the nation. Alaska got no special con- 
sideration in her problems of government and 
development. 
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The first sixty-six years of American owner- 
ship had witnessed the gigantic efforts and the 
small successes of Alaskans in getting the first 
semblance of government, and the first colli- 
sions with the fish packers. 

Ihe first successes sharpened the awareness 
of Alaskans to the need for the traditional 
American form of self government. The colli- 
sions with the packers served to identify their 
main enemy and drew battle lines that en- 
dured down to the final roll call on statehood 
in the United States Senate in 1958. 


CHANGES IN THE THIRTIES 

Changes came to Alaska under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 just as they did 
for the rest of the nation. 

He appointed Harold L. Ickes as Secretary of 


the Interior, a man who seemed to appreciate 
the czar-like powers over Alaskan affairs and 


enjoyed using them. 

Ickes jolted Alaskans out of the apathetic at- 
titude that prevailed. He compelled them to 
widen their concern beyond their small busi- 
ness ventures and community problems. 

He proposed colonization schemes involving 
the introduction of large foreign populations 
into Alaska. He proposed making the Rat 
Islands in the Aleutian chain a penal colony. 
He forbade the issuance of patents to home- 
steaders because he disapproved of the separa- 
tion of any more land from the public domain. 
In this action he proved himself more power- 
ful than the United States Congress. His rule 
superseded and replaced the land laws enacted 
by Congress. 


STATEHOOD MOVEMENT REVIVED 

Alaskans were astonished constantly, but 
they were alarmed when he proposed a tax of 
8 per cent on the gross production of gold 
mines. They were convinced it would force 
many mines to be abandoned. The tax pro- 
posal brought Alaskans together in a new 
movement for statehood as a means of elimi- 
nating the rule of Ickes. 

In 1939, the Anchorage Pioneer Lodge by 
resolution asked the territorial legislature to 
name a committee to study statehood. The or- 


ganization condemned Ickes as making ‘‘Alas- 
ka’s venture in home rule a bitter and regret- 
table jest.” 

The sentiments of the pioneers found ready 
acceptance by Alaska’s Governor, Dr. Ernest 
Gruening. Gruening had been appointed by 
the President over the objection of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The outbreak of World War II brought an 
upheaval in Alaska. The military “ 
the strategic value of the territory. Roads, 
docks, airports and housing were built in crash 
programs. Military leaders pleaded with Con- 


discovered”’ 


gress to enact measures assisting community 
growth because “we can’t defend a wilderness.” 

The wartime prosperity gave the territory 
an economic lift that revived the lagging state- 
hood movement. 

On April 2, 1943, Congress for the first time 
since 1916 received the statehood bill. It was in- 
troduced by Senator William Langer (R) of 
North Dakota on behalf of himself and Senator 
Pat McCarran (D) Nevada. This was the start 
of a bipartisan effort that was to meet with 
success fifteen years later. 

Alaska’s Delegate to Congress, Anthony J. 
Dimond, followed with a similar bill, intro- 
duced December 3, 1943. Both the Senate and 
House bills were referred to a committee and 
died, but the spark they kindled would not 
die. 

The new generation of Alaskans undertook 
studies of the duties, responsibilities and privi- 
leges that would come with statehood. When 
the 79th Congress convened in 1944 new state- 
hood bills were introduced. Alaskans were 
optimistic because both political parties had 
included statehood for Alaska and Hawaii in 
their platforms. The war precluded progress, 
Four federal departments—War, 
Navy, Justice and Interior—recommended 
against action for the duration. 


however. 


POSTWAR ACTION 

It was in 1945, after the war had ended, that 
the statehood movement got under way in 
earnest. Thousands of veterans came to Alaska 
to find homes. Sentiment in favor of statehood 
grew with the population. Opponents became 





scarce, and those who were identified as op- 
posed declined to appear publicly with their 
arguments. Senators Langer and McCarran re- 
introduced their bills. Representative Ervin of 
North Carolina put one in the House. The 
Alaska Delegate always had one pending. 

In August, 1945, Secretary Ickes surprised 
Alaskans by going on record in favor. The ter- 
ritorial legislature memorialized Congress for 
favorable action and also provided for a refer- 
endum vote at which all Alaskans could ex- 
press themselves. 

Advocates of statehood formed the Alaska 
Statehood Association for the purpose of spon- 
soring research and informational work which 
could be the base for an intelligent vote in the 
referendum. With Mrs. Evangeline Atwood 
President and J. L. McCarrey Secretary- 
Treasurer for the parent group, chapters were 
formed in Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, 
Ketchikan, Sitka, Wrangell, Palmer, Valdez, 
Kodiak and Seward. Five-dollar memberships 
raised enough money to employ George Sund- 
borg for three months. He compiled pertinent 
information that was published in pamphlet 
form and also as a tabloid supplement which 
was provided free to all Alaska newspapers for 
distribution. 

The referendum resulted in a vote of 9,630 
for, and 6,822 against, statehood. This proved 
to be a great impetus for the statehood move- 
ment. 

In 1947 the first Congressional hearings 
were held. Alaskans flew to Washington to 
testify, following which the committee, with 
Representative Fred L. Crawford of Michigan 
as chairman, came to Alaska and heard 150 
more Alaskans. The committee reported favor- 
ably on the bill. 

The bill, however, died in the Rules Com- 
mittee. The members did not allow it to go to 
the floor for debate. But death of the bill did 
not kill statehood. The 1949 territorial legis- 
lature created the Alaska Statehood Commit- 
tee and appropriated $80,000 for it to use in 


promoting statehood legislation, making stud- 
ies of transitional problems and compiling in- 
formation to aid delegates to a constitutional 


convention. 
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STEPPING UP THE PACE 

Creation of the committee took the initi- 
ative out of the hands of volunteers who, up to 
that point, had been carrying full responsi- 
bility. Statehood became a part of the official 
territorial program. 

After the committee was created, an organ- 
ized effort toward statehood was initiated. As 
a result, many national organizations such as 
lodges, civic groups, labor unions and others 
adopted resolutions in behalf of Alaska state- 
hood. A national committee of prominent 
Americans for statehood was organized. 

The House committee held hearings again 
and reported the bill favorably in 1949. The 
movement gained more and more prestige and 
power. 

In 1950 a Gallup poll showed the public 81 
per cent for, 8 per cent against, and 11 per cent 
no opinion. The House voted 186 to 146 to 
pass it, and another big victory for Alaska state- 
hood was noted. 

The bill then moved to the Senate, and 
Alaskans chartered an airplane to take fifty-five 
witnesses to Washington. They were dismayed, 
upon arrival, to find certain members of the 
committee hostile. W. C. Arnold, managing 
director of the Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 
had made a private presentation of the packers’ 
arguments at a luncheon the day before. He 
had given the Senators copies of his testimony, 
with charts and graphs, nicely bound in a 
leatherette cover. 

Undaunted, the Alaskans presented their 
testimony over a period of one week. They also 
listened to Arnold give his testimony formally, 
reading from the document he had already pre- 
sented to the Senators privately. 

The Senators held the matter under advise- 
ment for almost two months after the hearings 
and then reported favorably. The Alaskans 
had done what they had been told was impos- 
sible. The merits of statehood had outweighed 
the elaborate opposition presented by Arnold. 

During the two months’ waiting period, the 
committee invented a new land formula for 
the proposed state of Alaska. Instead of grant- 
ing lands from the public domain by chance 
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of surveyed numbers, they provided for Alaska 
to select the land in large blocks regardless of 
survey. This was the origin of the generous 
land provisions that made the Alaska statehood 
bill unique. 

Despite the favorable report and enthusias- 
tic support by Chairman O'Mahoney of the 
Senate committee, the bill was not allowed to 
come to the floor of the Senate. It died with the 
8lst Congress without further action. 

New bills went into the 82nd Congress im- 
mediately after it convened. The leadership 
decided that inasmuch as the House had acted 
favorably before, the first action should now 
come from the Senate. 

The Senate committee held executive ses- 
sions and approved the bill without delay. The 
bill carried the names of nineteen Senators as 
authors. When it went to the floor for action, 
however, a Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition prevented enactment. They recom- 
mitted it to the committee with a margin of 
one vote, 45 to 44. 

This action came at the end of eleven days 


of debate over a period of four weeks. The out- 
come was a setback, but the closeness of the 
vote added to the prestige of the legislation. It 
was obvious then that the bill would pass if it 
could be brought to a vote again. But it re- 
quired five more years to bring about that vote. 


ANOTHER FRESH START 

Alaskans started all over again with new 
legislation when the 83rd Congress convened 
in 1953. They were braced by the platforms of 
both political parties, an impressive legislative 
history and growing sentiments in favor. They 
were surrounded by strength, but their forces 
had one great weakness. Certain key men in 
the Interior Department were cool toward 
statehood or were known opponents. 

Despite this gap, statehood was a lively issue. 
Representative John P. Saylor (R) of Pennsyl- 
vania proved an effective new leader for state- 
hood. He pressed for action on Alaska while 
the Administration at that time sought action 
only on Hawaii. 

Further maneuvers appeared. The Demo- 
crats feared that Hawaii would be approved 


and Alaska left wanting statehood, so they com- 
bined the two bills. 

It was during these maneuvers that Senator 
Hugh Butler (R) of Nebraska, as Chairman of 
the Senate Interior Committee, went to Alaska 
with the committee to hold more hearings. In 
previous sessions of Congress Senator Butler 
opposed statehood. In Alaska he indicated that 
he wished to hear testimony of “little people” 
who could not afford to go to Washington for 
hearings. 

Senator Butler and his committee held hear- 
ings in Ketchikan, Juneau, Fairbanks and An- 
chorage. While emphasizing that he had an 
open mind on the statehood question, he pref- 
aced most of the sessions with statements that 
pointed to the possibility that statehood would 
mean higher taxes and other undesirable 
burdens. 

The “little people” testified in force. Out of 
140 who appeared there were only ten against 
statehood. 

Senator Butler was impressed with the dedi- 
cation of Alaskans to statehood. In Anchorage 
he found that the citizens had organized a 
“Little Man’s Club” and had signs in store 
windows, on automobiles and buildings saying, 
“I’m A Little Man Who Wants Statehood.” 
Wherever Senator Butler looked he saw the 
message. He and his committee reported the 
bill favorably. 

This action brought a new device into the 
legislative picture. It was a suggestion that 
Alaska be made a commonwealth, like Puerto 
Rico, instead of a state. Senator Monroney was 
the author of the idea. The suggestion was de- 
nounced immediately by Delegate Bartlett of 
Alaska and Delegate Farrington of Hawaii. It 
received virtually no public support. 

The commonwealth proposal was defeated 
60 to 24 in the Senate. The combined state- 
hood bill was passed 57 to 28 and went to 
the House, where it died without further 
action. 


OPERATION STATEHOOD 

While the bill was pigeonholed in the 
House, the “Little Man’s Club” in Anchorage 
was reorganized into ‘Operation Statehood” 





for the purpose of continuing work in behalf 


of statehood. 

The new organization literally flew into ac- 
tion in May, 1954, when opponents of state- 
hood proposed partitioning Alaska. Unlike the 
response in 1924 when a similar proposal was 
made, Alaskans refused to be divided. The 
Delegate to Congress and the Chairman of the 
Alaska Statehood Committee denounced the 
plan. “Operation Statehood” chartered a plane 
and flew Alaskans to Washington to oppose it. 
The partition plan died while some of the ofh- 
cials favoring it were still trying to find a likely 
place for a boundary. 

The 84th Congress had eight statehood bills 
in the two Houses. They won committee ap- 
provals readily but they made little headway. 
The only chamber action was in the House, 
where a combined Hawii-Alaska bill was re- 
committed to committee. After this unfavor- 
able action the Senate decided not to waste 
any time on the subject. 


CONSTITUTION AND TENNESSEE PLAN 

Alaskans were not inclined to allow state- 
hood to languish in Congress. They turned to 
the home front to build their case. In the win- 
ter of 1955-56 they held a constitutional con- 
vention on their own motion, without waiting 
for authorization from Congress. 

Besides submitting the constitution for rati- 
fication, the convention also put before the 
voters a proposal that Alaska adopt the so- 
called ‘“Tennessee Plan” for seeking statehood. 
This was its name for a program under which 
the territory would act like a state by electing 
two Senators and a Representative and send 
them to Washington to request Congress that 
they be seated. This approach had been suc- 
cessful when statehood was sought by Tennes- 
see, Michigan, Oregon, California, Minnesota, 
Kansas and Ohio. 

The constitution was ratified by a vote bet- 
ter than two to one. The Tennessee Plan also 
carried, and three men were elected as provi- 
sional Senators and Representative. 

Eleven statehood bills went before the 85th 
Congress. They were approved by the commit- 
tees promptly and were in line for floor action. 
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The House Rules Committee once more 
stopped them. For ten months it failed to act. 


HOUSE ACTION, 1958 

Representative Clair Engle (D) of Cali- 
fornia, Chairman of the House Interior Com- 
mittee, then invoked an old rule under which 
statehood legislation is privileged. He got a 
bill to the floor without action by the Rules 
Committee. 

During debate the opponents found they 
could not stop enactment, but they could 
amend the bill. They provided for a referen- 
dum vote on three propositions before Alaska 
could become a state. These propositions re- 
quired that Alaskans indicate that they (1) 
want immediate statehood, (2) accept the 
boundaries of the territory as the boundaries of 
the state, and (3) accept conditions as to 
transfer of public lands to the state and power 
of the President to withdraw certain military 
lands in emergency. 

The bill was also amended to have the fed- 
eral government retain control over the fish- 
eries until the Secretary of the Interior certifies 
that the new state is ready and able to assume 
management responsibilities. This reduced the 
opposition of fish packers. 

The House passed the measure May 28, 
1958, by vote of 208 to 166. 


VICTORY IN THE SENATE 

In the Senate the road to success was found 
sprinkled with hurdles, many of them formi- 
dable. Party concerns appeared. Republicans 
held that Democrats were pressing Alaska 
statehood and had no intention of acting on 
Hawaii. This made some Republicans reluc- 
tant to help enact the Alaska measure. 

Additionally, some Republicans expressed 
fear that there were “no Republicans” in 
Alaska. The three in the “Tennessee Plan” 
delegation were Democrats, as was the Dele- 
gate to Congress. 

The situation was complicated further by 
the fact that the Senate bill was, in the minds 
of its sponsors, better than the House bill. 
They preferred to act on their own measure. 
If they did, however, it was certain that no bill 
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would result, as the two chambers would neve1 
agree in conference. The Rules Committee 
would bottle it up again. 

Statehood 
pronged challenge. It was that of (1) convinc- 
ing the Senators to forego action on their own 


supporters undertook a three- 


bill and consider the bill that had passed the 
House, (2) persuade the Senators to accept 
the House bill without amendment so that no 
conference with the House would be necessary, 
and (3) allay the fears of Republicans that 
their party was nonexistent in Alaska. 

Ihe friends of statehood were persuasive 
enough to accomplish all three phases of that 
program, largely because Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton proved a devoted sup- 
porter and leader. ‘The Secretary won strong 


support from all administration quarters, and 


inspired the Republican side of the Senate to 
favor enactment of the bill. 

During six days of debate on the floor of the 
Senate, certain of the Southern Senators sought 
by various means to upset the legislation. But 
repeated attempts to amend it were voted 
down. 

Five Alaska Republicans went to Washing- 
ton to bolster the Democratic delegation. They 
called on every Republican, and in the final 
tally Republican Senators for statehood out- 
numbered the Democrats. 

The final vote came on the evening of June 
30. The vote was 64 to 20, a landslide for state- 
hood.* The bill was signed by the President on 


July 7. 


VICTORY IN ALASKA 

Alaskans went to the polls August 26. They 
approved the three referendum propositions 
by five to one, and ran up the biggest vote in 
the history of Alaska. 

Even during the final days before the refer- 
endum, Alaskans found themselves pitted 
against fish packers still opposing statehood. 
The Alaska Statehood Committee sponsored 
another informational program for the voters, 
to put down rumors that were circulated in 
the hope of stirring up enough votes to defeat 
at least one proposition. 

Secretary Seaton accepted an invitation of 
the Alaska Statehood Committee to come to 
Alaska for the purpose of explaining that fed- 
eral functions and agencies would continue to 
operate after statehood, that Indians would not 
be confined to reservations, and that they 
would not lose their lands and fishing rights. 

The final chapter was written by the Alas- 
kans when they gave the five to one decision in 
favor of statehood. It was only natural that 
they should, because they had been working 
for it for forty-two years. 

Only formalities remain before Alaska is 
an official member of the Union. The Presi- 
dent must issue a proclamation. The forty 
ninth star will be added to the flag July 4, 1959. 


*The bipartisan vote broke down as follows: 33 Repub- 
licans and 31 Democrats for; 7 Republicans and 13 Demo- 
crats against. In the House the statehood vote had been 
117 Democrats and 91 Republicans for, 81 Democrats and 
85 Republicans against. Thus in each chamber a majority 
in each party voted for statehood. Ed. 





The new Constitution of the State of Alaska—adopted by the 
Constitutional Convention in 1956 and approved by the people 


at the polls—is widely recognized as one of the finest in the nation. 


The following article, pointing up its principal features, is by the 


Alaskan who headed the Constitutional Convention throughout 


as its President. Subsequently, Mr. Egan has been one of Alaska’s 


two “Tennessee Plan” Senators at Washington. At the Alaska 


primaries in August he was chosen the Democratic nominee for 
first Governor of the State of Alaska. 


The Constitution of 
the New State of Alaska 


by William A. Egan 


OVERWHELMING APPROVAL of statehood for 
Alaska by a majority of five to one was voiced 
by Alaska’s voters at the election of August 26, 
1958. The election was held pursuant to the 
Act of Congress of July 7, 1958, which granted 
statehood subject to approval of the electorate. 

We of Alaska are overjoyed by the results of 
this election, which again indicated the faith 
of the people in their constitution, which was 
adopted by the Constitutional Convention on 
February 5, 1956, and was first approved by the 
voters on April 24, 1956. 

The constitution of the new State of Alaska, 
which thus met with the approval of Congress 
and the people of Alaska, is a unique docu- 
ment, regarded by students of political science 
as a model among state constitutions. 

The expressive and humble preamble to 
Alaska’s constitution sets the keynote of the 
entire document in simple words: 

“We the people of Alaska, grateful to God 
and to those who founded our nation and pi- 
oneered this great land, in order to secure and 
transmit to succeeding generations our herit- 


age of political, civil, and religious liberty 
within the Union of States, do ordain and es- 
tablish this constitution for the State of 
Alaska.” 


CALLING OF THE CONVENTION 

Alaska, in its long battle for statehood, had 
reached an impasse in 1955, As a measure de- 
signed to bring the statehood movement back 
to the attention of the nation, it was deter- 
mined to draft and approve a constitution 
for the future state prior to Congressional ap- 
proval of the Enabling Act. This movement 
received wide public support, and in January, 
1955, B. Frank Heintzleman, Governor of 
Alaska, in his opening address to the territorial 
legislature, suggested that the time had come 
for Alaska to assert its intense desire for state- 
hood by legislative action providing for a 
Constitutional Convention. Funds were ap- 
propriated, and a special territory-wide elec- 
tion was held in the early part of 1955 to elect 
delegates to draw the document. 

Fifty-five delegates representing all parts of 
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the territory met at College, Alaska, on the 
grounds of the University of Alaska on Novem- 
ber 8, 1955, to accomplish this purpose. 


A NONPARTISAN PRODUCT 

The delegates had been elected to represent 
their constituents on a nonpartisan basis. 
Many had been born in Alaska, and others 
served in the first territorial legislature that 
met in 1913. 

The transcribed and voice-recorded records 
of the daily debates and exchanges of ideas and 
information on the floor of the convention are 


replete with evidence that here was an assem- 
blage wherein representatives of a great people 
were tirelessly working, with utmost deliber- 
ation, in an atmosphere void of partisan politi- 


cal consideration. 

During the course of seventy-five days, in- 
cluding many lengthy night sessions, the dele- 
gates, in committee and on the floor of the 
convention itself, dealt with questions that 
necessitated extensive research and profound 
consideration. 

The wording of every section, every sen- 
tence, that appears in the constitution of the 
State of Alaska, was arrived at following vigor- 
ous and open discussion by the delegates on the 
floor of the convention. In spite of controver- 
sies that more often than not flared into heated 
debate, political considerations stayed buried. 
Furthermore, the delegates remained to the 
end, welded together by a realization of the im- 
portance of their task. 

The constitution for the State of Alaska was 
agreed upon by the delegates at a ceremony on 
the University of Alaska campus on the after- 
noon of February 5, 1956. 

The Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, in an edi- 
torial appearing in a special edition on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1956, stated: 

The convention proved that Alaskans of every 
political creed from every corner of the Territory 
can gather together, work for the common good, 
exhibit statesmanship on the highest plane, and 
produce results that will equal or exceed in wis- 
dom and organization the best such a gathering 
in any state of the Union could do. 


We congratulate the men and women who wrote 
this Constitution. They worked endless hours, 


performed exhaustive research and weighed facts 
carefully before each decision. They worked to- 
gether for the good of the Territory. 

They can look with pride on the task they have 
accomplished, because the document itself . . . 
and the manner in which they wrote it... put 
the finest possible reflection on ALL the people 
of Alaska. 


AID FROM POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 

At various times during the course of their 
deliberations, the convention delegates uti- 
lized, through their committees, the abilities 
and knowledge of eight consultants from vari- 
ous states of the Union, whose temporary serv- 
ices had been arranged for by the Public Ad- 
ministration Service with headquarters at 
Chicago, Illinois. 

These men were recognized on the national 
scene as being particularly capable and en- 
dowed with the necessary experience in spe- 
cific areas of great importance pertinent to 
decisions that would be encountered in formu- 
lating a state constitution. They were: 

John E. Bebout, Assistant Director of the 
National Municipal League, with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

Emil J. Sady, consultant for the Public Ad- 
ministration Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

The late Dr. Kimbrough Owen, Professor of 
Government at Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Shelden Elliott of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Dr. Dayton McKean, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Colorado. 

Dr. Ernest Bartley, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Florida. 

Dr. Weldon Cooper, Director of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. Vincent Ostrom, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Oregon. 

Dr. Donald Moberg, Professor of History 
and Political Science at the University of 
Alaska and George Rogers, consultant to the 
Governor of Alaska, also provided immeasur- 
able assistance to the delegates. 

Fach of these distinguished Americans has 
expressed his admiration of the initiative, in- 
tegrity and devotion to purpose that was ex- 
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emplified by the men and women who 


constituted Alaska’s Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Each has publicly signified an unqualified 
general approval of the resulting constitution 
of the State of Alaska. Each has stated that its 
provisions are expressive of ideals in keeping 


with the best of democratic principles as set 
forth by the founders of the United States 
government. 

It was the policy of the officers of the conven- 
tion, that the stateside consultants were not to 
be quoted as being “pro” or “‘con” in the ex- 
tensive floor discussion of any section of the 
articles of the constitution. In other words, the 
decisions of the delegates themselves, after 
open debate on the convention floor, were to 
determine the exact wording of the many, 
many sections that comprise the constitution. 
A majority vote, following unlimited debate 
on the pros and cons of each article, deter- 
mined whether or not a proposal was accepted 
or rejected. The consultants, who were pres- 
ent from time to time, presented their views 
to the members of the particular committees 
that had jurisdiction over the studies made 
with regard to specific proposals. These men 
were also available for questioning by dele- 
gates who were not members of the specific 
committees. 

Committee sessions were open to the general 
public and also to delegates who were not 
members of the committees conducting the 
hearings and study. Many Alaskans who were 
not delegates to the convention availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to be heard as wit- 
nesses before committees that were responsible 
for research into the subjects in which these 
citizens were most interested. 

Several of the prominent consultants who 
participated in presenting views to the com- 
mittees and individual delegates later stated 
they were exceedingly gratified and often 
amazed that the men and women who com- 
prised the convention had such a broad and 
logical knowledge of constitutional processes 
and necessities. More often than not, the con- 
sultants found themselves in complete agree- 
ment when views they had presented to 
committee members were greatly modified. 


This followed practical, down-to-earth discus- 
sions as to the workability of suggestions they 
had propounded. 


THE VOTE FOR 19-YEAR-OLDS 

Under Alaska’s constitution, and at the elec- 
tion of August 26, 1958, 19-year-olds were per- 
mitted to vote. Youthful voters made wide 
use of their opportunity and showed vast in- 
terest in the election. Doubts of those who 
looked askance at this provision were dispelled, 
and it is believed that Alaska’s experience in 
this regard will be followed by other states. 

There seems to be little doubt that a high 
school trained student, with the principles of 
elementary civics and government fresh in his 
mind, is well suited to exercise the full rights 
of his citizenship. Observers believe that the 
granting of the franchise to those 19 and over 
will tend to curb juvenile problems, as it 
brings a sense of responsibility following gradu- 
ation from high school, rather than requiring 
young men and women to mark time, as Citi- 
zens, until they are 21. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 

One of the chief tests of a document of this 
nature is whether or not it achieves a proper 
separation of powers among the executive, leg- 
islative and judicial branches of government, 
with checks and balances that assure the people 
effective over-all control. In a press interview 
on the day the constitution for the State of 
Alaska was agreed upon by the delegates, the 
three ‘‘stateside” consultants who were present 
at the ceremonies stated that they firmly be- 
lieved the Alaska constitution comes closer to 
carrying out the classic pattern of “separation 
of powers” laid down by our founding fathers 
than does the constitution of any of the forty- 
eight states presently in our Union. 

This view has been echoed by many political 
scientists over the land. So far as can be de- 
termined by those who have perused the po- 
litical columns of the nation’s press and who 
have followed addresses by political scientists 
on the subject, not one instance has been dis- 
covered wherein a negative attitude has been 
expressed regarding the over-all soundness of 
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the Alaska document. Such favorable una- 
nimity is quite unusual and speaks for itself as 
to the quality of the work accomplished. 


THREE STRONG BRANCHES 

Separation of powers is achieved in the 
Alaska constitution through three strong de- 
Provisions in the constitutional 
articles setting up each of the three basic de- 
partments set forth certain checkrein sections 


partments. 


designed to eliminate any danger of usurpa- 
tion of powers by any one of the three. Other 
sections provide the people with direct checks 
on all departments. 

The executive department is patterned in 
large degree after the executive branch of our 
federal government. But it is even closer to 
the people, for the Governor and Secretary of 
State are nominated by direct popular vote. 
The executive department is strong because 
only the Governor and the Secretary of State 
are elective. The candidates of a particular 
political party for Secretary of State and Gov- 
ernor are nominated by the people at a regular 
primary election. In the general final election 
the name of the candidate for Secretary of 
State who received his party’s highest number 
of votes in the primary election appears jointly 
on the ballot with that of the party’s success- 
ful primary candidate for Governor. Thus, at 
the general election, the individual whose 
name appears jointly on the ballot with the 
successful candidate for Governor becomes 
Secretary of State for the tenure during which 
the elected Governor will serve. In addition to 
the duties imposed upon him as Secretary of 
State, he will also perform duties and have 
authority commonly exercised by Lieutenant 
Governors of the various states. 

All other state department heads are ap- 
pointive. The strong executive is given power 
to “get things done.”’ However, as in the execu- 
tive branch of our federal government, he will 
be strictly accountable to the people. There 
will be no ‘“‘buck passing” in this state govern- 
ment. When things go wrong, the Governor is 
responsible, and the people can take action on 
a simple ballot directly against him. 

The legislative department is strong because 


the constitution adheres to basic fundamentals 
and concepts. There is much for future legis- 
lators to accomplish. The constitution places 
no serious obstacles in the path of necessary 
legislative enactments. The legislature will 
meet in annual session. Time limits for ses- 
sions will depend upon the work load con- 
fronting the legislative bodies each year. A 
legislative council, composed of incumbent 
members of the legislature, will function 
throughout the year. Members of the House 
will be elected every two years and members 
of the Senate every four years. 

Following each census, an automatic reap- 
portionment plan is provided, under a formula 
that is part of the constitution. Members of 
the legislature will have nothing to do with 
reapportionment. Because of this provision 
so-called ‘“‘gerrymandering” will be impos- 
sible. 

The judiciary will be strong because the 
manner of appointment leaves judges inde- 
pendent of the political branches of govern- 
ment. The administrative head of the judicial 
system will be the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court will make rules 
governing the administration of all courts. It 
will make rules governing practice and pro- 
cedure in civil and criminal cases in all courts. 
These rules may be amended by two-thirds 
vote of the membership constituting both 
houses of the legislature. In addition, the peo- 
ple themselves are given a powerful check on 
the judicial system. The constitution specifies 
that, three years after appointment, the name 
of each Superior and Supreme Court judge 
shall appear on a non-partisan ballot when the 
people can retain him in office or discharge 
him from further service. Thereafter, the 
name of each Superior Court Justice will ap- 
pear on the ballot at a general election every 
sixth year. The name of each Supreme Court 
Justice will appear on the general election bal- 
lot every tenth year. Their names are simply 
presented to the people for approval or rejec- 
tion. Their only hurdle to clear will be the 
question whether, in the wisdom of the people, 
they have conducted their duties in a fair and 
judicious manner. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES PROTECTED 

In the matter of proper conservation and 
utilization of natural resources, the conven- 
tion delegates formulated an article with pro- 
visions which the consultants termed excellent 
“for fullest possible development while at the 
same time protecting the state's resources.” 

The state retains residual rights to all lands 
and resources, and wherever possible the use 
and development of Alaska’s resources must 
be on a sustained yield basis. Permits will be 
granted to utilize and develop resources, but 
no title will be granted in the public domain. 
Separate permits may be issued to exploit 
various resources on the same land. The con- 
stitution explicitly states that the State of 
Alaska will not interfere with Indian claims 
or federal property. The natural resources 
article is believed to represent the first in- 
stance in which, prior to admission to the 


Union, an area has had the foresight to pro- 
vide adequate resource conservation and de- 


velopment safeguards. 


CITIES AND BOROUGHS 

The constitution vests local governmental 
authority in cities and boroughs. Actually, the 
borough will be a streamlined form of the 
county system of government prevalent 
throughout the forty-eight states. The dele- 
gates were acutely aware that vast improve- 
ments over the years in transportation and 
communications facilities lent them an op- 
portunity to provide a slightly changed area 
system in creating local entities of government. 
The end result was assurance that initial con- 
solidations would relieve the future taxpayers 
from undue, overlapping tax obligations. 

There will be incorporated boroughs which 
will provide their own local government in 
conjunction with the government of nearby 
cities. In the outlying areas there will be un- 
incorporated boroughs, wherein citizens will 
assume limited local responsibility and the 
state will provide whatever additional assist- 
ance is necessary. The constitution leaves the 
matter of establishing boundaries for the 
boroughs to the judgment of future legisla- 


tures. A concerted effort will be made during 
the transition from territorial to full fledged 
state status to eliminate duplication of services 
and frictions such as those which frequently 
arise between county and city governments in 
the United States. 


ELECTION DISTRICTS 

Alaska’s state legislature will have sixty 
members. The apportionment article of the 
constitution designates boundaries for twenty- 
four statewide election districts, from which 
forty House members will be elected entirely 
on a basis of population. The article creates 
twelve Senate districts. One Senator will be 
elected from each of these Senate districts. 
These twelve districts are then merged into 
four larger districts, roughly corresponding to 
the present four judicial divisions. From each 
of these four larger Senate districts two Sena- 
tors will be elected at large. Thus the Alaska 
Senate will have a membership of twenty. 

This new apportionment system will give 
Alaska one of the most truly representative 
legislative bodies in the Union. The legis- 
lature will be chosen from election districts 
that were created with both population and 
geography in mind. The constitution states 
that election districts ‘““‘be formed of contigu- 
ous and compact Territory containing as 
nearly as practicable a relatively integrated 
socio-economic area.” Unhappy experiences 
during the territorial era resulted from the 
fact that relatively uninhabited areas exer- 
cised a disproportionate power and caused a 
determined minority to throttle legislation. In 
the new constitution apportionment and dis- 
tricting were designed to remedy this defect, as 
was a provision permitting two-thirds of the 
joint membership of the legislature to over- 
ride a veto. Territorial law required a two- 
thirds vote of each house of the territorial legis- 
lature, a provision which likewise played into 
the hands of a determined minority. 

For the first time in the legislative history of 
Alaska its lumbering, mining and fishing areas 
will be assured representation in the legisla- 
ture. Under territorial law the large cities con- 
trolled the legislative body. 
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A MODERN BILL OF RIGHTS 
Ihe Bill of Rights of the Alaska constitu- 
tion follows the classical pattern with some 


innovations, particularly a requirement that 
“the rights of all persons to fair and just treat- 
ment in the course of legislative and executive 
investigations shall not be infringed.” The 
Civil Rights Section is liberal. 

The battle over ratification of the constitu- 
tion that took place in the spring of 1956 was 
heated. From one end of the great state to the 
other, the people of Alaska participated in 
public forums through the media of radio, 


television and newspapers. An overwhelming 
vote was cast in favor of ratification. 

Prior to the election of August 26, 1958, the 
debate was even more stirring and intense. At 
the election more votes were cast than had 
ever been cast before in Alaska’s history. The 
voters expressed overwhelming approval of the 
constitution and of the provisions of the Act 
of Congress admitting Alaska to the Union. 

The modern and unique constitution of 
Alaska will, it is believed, survive the test of 
time and take its place among the truly work- 
able and admirable state constitutions of our 
Union. 





What statehood means and can mean for the people of Alaska is 
the subject of this article, by an attorney of Juneau closely identified 


with the statehood movement. Mr. Stewart has been Executive 
Officer of the Alaska Statehood Committee and was Secretary of 
the Constitutional Convention that submitted the state constitution 


to the people in 1956. 


The Meaning 


of Statehood to Alaska 


by Thomas B. Stewart 


On aAucust 26, 1958, more than 48,800 Alaskan 
voters recorded at the polls their overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of statehood for Alaska. The 
ratio of “yes” to “no” votes over the entire 
territory was five to one, but even this figure 
does not indicate the strength of the popular 
support for statehood. An emphasizing under- 
line may be added to the quoted ratio by not- 
ing that 20,000 more persons voted on the 
statehood question than had ever before voted 
in Alaska, the largest previous vote cast having 
been 28,903 ballots at the general election in 
1956. And an indication that the people of 
Alaska came to the polls especially to record 
their desire for statehood is revealed by the 
fact that nearly 3,000 more persons voted on 
the proposition as to whether statehood be 
granted than voted for United States Senators, 
the contest drawing the next greatest number 
of votes. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT THE KEY 

This fact of the tremendous popular ma- 
jority for statehood, in a proportion not an- 
ticipated by even the most optimistic support- 
ers, points up the central and basic meaning 
of statehood to Alaska and for Alaskans: the 
achievement of full self-government, in its 


unique American form. This vote itself was 
a vigorous exercise of self-determination in 
government by the people of Alaska. 

Some few spokesmen for statehood in the 
pre-election campaign dwelt expressly on the 
fundamental proposition that the question be- 
fore the voters was whether to accept the full 
responsibility of self-government or to con- 
tinue in territorial, colonial status without the 
rights of self-determination held by full- 
fledged American citizens, i.e., those residing 
“in the states proper” (in the territorial 
idiom). 

The debate on statehood just prior to this 
election focused principally on economic prob- 
lems and on the general tax burden, and not 
so significantly on the more idealistic question 
of obtaining democratic rights. But the re- 
sponse of the voters to the challenge of the 
statehood question, on the other hand, implied 
a widespread and perhaps deeply emotional 
feeling amongst Alaskans for the central idea: 
statehood means the right of self-government 
for the people of Alaska. 

Beyond this dominant proposition, the 
meaning of statehood principally assumes the 
character of possibilities. Having the right of 
self-determination, Alaskans now have the 
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possibility of realizing many advantages and 
benefits not heretofore within their reach, as 
a practical matter. Whether the possibilities 
will become realities is to be determined 
largely by the wisdom and care with which the 
people of Alaska, and their leaders, exercise 
the newly gained rights of self-government. 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 
There are some significant meanings of 
statehood of more certainty, however, and 


these include the immediate removal of posi- 


tive restrictions on the powers of the territorial 
government imposed by the Organic Act of 
1912, by the act of Congress which created the 
territory in its present form, and by other fed- 
eral laws. 

These restrictions are too numerous to list 
in detail, but they include such things as a 
prohibition against the territory or municipal 
corporations assuming any bonded indebted- 
ness. This barrier has been modified during 
the years prior to statehood in various ways, 
but it still has operated to prevent adequate 
capital improvements and a sound program of 
public financing. A most drastic prohibition 
has been that of preventing the territory from 
entering the field of regulation of its fish and 
which has 
given rise to some of the most bitter, local feel- 
ings with regard to federal administration in 
Alaska. This particular restriction on the gov- 


wildlife resources—a_ restriction 


ernmental power has been temporarily re- 
tained in Public Law 85-508, 85th Congress, 
the act providing for admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union. 

Perhaps the most significant restriction has 
been that preventing the election of the Gov- 
ernor by the people of Alaska. The conse- 
quence of having a federally appointed Gov- 
ernor, not responsible to the will of the 
electorate of the territory, has been a long 
history of bitter conflict in past decades be- 
tween the legislature and the Governor. In 
some instances, the Governor has simply not 
given regard to the popular will—in circum- 
stances in which an elected Governor would 
need to do so, at the almost certain price of 
loss of office should he not respond. This sit- 


uation has given rise to a distrust of the chief 
executive by the legislature which has pro- 
duced much bad legislation in the territory in 
terms of decentralization in the executive or- 
ganization and consequent lack of coordina- 
tion in executive programs. 


STRONG EXECUTIVE BECOMES POSSIBLE 

The removal of the restrictions of federal 
law on Alaskan governmental power suggests 
the area in which there are perhaps the great- 
est possibilities for advantages to Alaska from 
statehood. This is the matter of organization of 
the executive branch of the Alaskan govern- 
ment. 

The general outline of its organization is 
already provided in the consitution for the 
State of Alaska, adopted by its framers on 
February 6, 1956, and ratified by the people 
of Alaska in an election held on April 24, 1956. 
The constitution has been accepted, ratified, 
and confirmed by Congress as being republi- 
can in form and in conformity with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the princi- 
ples of the Declaration of Independence. It 
provides for a strong executive, with power to 
appoint the major department heads who will 
serve at his pleasure. It provides for a limited 
number of major departments of the executive 
branch, and otherwise expresses a policy of 
simplicity and clear lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

Whether the first state legislature will in 
fact establish an executive branch which in 
spirit is in keeping with the ideas of the con- 
stitution, of course, remains to be determined. 
However, the constitution does give the Gov- 
ernor power to reorganize the executive 
branch by his order, subject to legislative ap- 
proval, which provides reason for hope that 
the entire executive arm can be kept well 
within the reach of the Governor’s power. 

By way of comparison, the executive branch 
of the Territory of Alaska has to the present 
time consisted of a hodge-podge of agencies, 
headed by boards or commissions, some few 
agencies headed by elected officials not subject 
to any central executive authority. It has in 
general been a multiheaded creature, shaped 





by distrust of the federally appointed chief 
executive and lacking in cohesive strength. 

Thus a most important meaning of state- 
hood to Alaska, is the possibility of creating 
a workable and responsible executive branch. 
The constitution already adopted not only will 
permit this but encourages it. 

The territorial government of Alaska, 
through its agency the Alaska Statehood Com- 
mittee, has commissioned a study by the Public 
Administration Service, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Illinois, to report on and recommend 
the organization of the executive branch. This 
staff work in preparation for legislation follows 
similar work by the same organization in ad- 
vance of the assembling of the Alaska Constitu- 
tional Convention in November, 1955, at 
Fairbanks. The policy decision to obtain such 
professional services, and to use them in fram- 
ing the organization of the new state, was one 
made by Alaskans without particular reference 
to federal authority. The fact that the work is 
now in progress is a continuing demonstration 
of the peoples’ desire to establish the best pos- 
sible system of governmental organization, and 


the possibilities in this area are soundly on the 
way to being realized. 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 

Statehood means for Alaska an opportunity 
to make the legislative branch continuously 
representative of the population and its distri- 
bution to a degree seldom achieved by any 
state. The territorial legislature in recent years 
has been particularly unrepresentative, in the 
sense that most of its members came primarily 
from a few of the largest communities, al- 
though numerous smaller communities had 
sufficient population to warrant representation 
in the legislature on a proportionate basis. 
While it recently became theoretically possible 
for the legislature to redistrict for purposes of 
legislative elections, this was not done. 

A sure consequence of statehood is an im- 
mediate redistricting along logical lines, pro- 
viding for maximum representation of people 
and a constitutional scheme for reapportion- 
ment carefully designed to insure its operation 
despite legislative inertia on reapportionment. 
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It is noteworthy that the Constitutional 
Convention which determined upon the 
scheme of apportionment adopted by the peo- 
ple was itself composed of delegates whose 
election was based upon a special districting 
for the purposes of the election to the conven- 
tion. This scheme of districting for the con- 
vention, which unquestionably produced a 
group of delegates far more widely representa- 
tive than had ever assembled in the territorial 
legislature, was an instance of self-government. 
It indicates the quality of governmental action 
that arises from the promise of statehood. 


A BETTER COURT SYSTEM 

Statehood means that for the first time there 
will be a court system designed and operated 
by the people of Alaska rather than for them 
by absent powers. Perhaps one of the most sig- 
nificant facets of this change is that the judges 
will be selected by Alaskans—and, as provided 
by the state constitution, under the pattern of 
the American Bar Association plan for the 
selection of judges. 

There is another and equally significant 
facet of Alaska’s finally having its own judicial 
system. Heretofore, appeal from decisions of 
the district courts in Alaska has been through 
the federal system to the Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit at San Francisco, and thence 
to the United States Supreme Court. This 
process of appeal has been prohibitively expen- 
sive for litigants. Consequently it has meant 
many decisions by the district courts without 
appellate review. There has also been little 
opportunity to review the validity of Alaskan 
laws and to interpret their meaning, which was 
needed to put flesh on the statutory skeletons. 
Statehood offers an opportunity to give the 
judicial system its proper place in the scheme 
of government. 


POWER AT THE FEDERAL LEVEL 

A vitally important part of the meaning of 
statehood to Alaska is the opportunity to exer- 
cise politicial power at the federal level. The 
history of Alaska as a territory is filled with 
frustrations of the elected delegates to Con- 
gress who have sat in the House of Represent- 
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atives without the right to vote. This has 
meant almost no representation at all on crit- 
ical issues where the practical processes of leg- 
islation required political power to accomplish 
governmental action for the constituency. 
The lack of power in the voteless delegate 
to Congress evidenced itself in many ways. 
Often the Alaskan delegate’s opportunity to 
be heard before a committee, for example, was 
lost in the press of time when voting members 
of Congress were given priority in hearing. 
The delegate from Alaska, of course, sat only 
in the lower house, and his opportunity to ob- 
tain action by the Senate was severely re- 
stricted since he had no privilege in that body. 
Under statehood Alaska will have two Sen- 
ators and a Representative in Congress. In an 
area as undeveloped as Alaska, and with so 
much of its surface in the category of federal 
land, there are unlimited opportunities for 
enhancing development by federal action. It 
is only with statehood that Alaska is in a posi- 
tion properly and adequately to urge necessary 
federal action. The obtaining of a voice in 
Congress is a key feature of statehood that can 
affect Alaska’s growth and development. 


PFRANSPORT AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

Two of the most critical problems facing 
Alaska today are the development of an ade- 
quate transportation and communication sys- 
tem and the control and development of 
natural resources. Statehood holds the oppor- 
tunity to reach sound answers in these fields. 

Alaska today is economically a high-cost 
region, toward which venture capital for devel- 
opment therefore is not readily attracted, At 
the root of the problem of high costs is Alaska’s 
remoteness from the manufacturing centers of 
the United States and the high cost of trans- 
porting goods from them. Under territorial 
status Alaska has suffered certain discrimina- 
tions which have tended to restrict competi- 
tion in transportation and otherwise to pro- 
duce extremely high freight rates. 

Statehood means that some of these restric- 
tions will automatically be removed, and the 
possibility will exist for new competition, espe- 
cially in ocean freight. 


Under statehood Alaska will become eligible 
for federal assistance in road building in a 
manner that heretofore has been denied it. By 
careful planning of the development of road 
and air facilities the new state has an oppor- 
tunity to make available for economic use 
and development resources presently not used 
because of the difficulties of transportation. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity offered by 
statehood is that of planning for and, with ac- 
cepted conservation standards, encouraging 
the use of Alaska’s natural resources. At pres- 
ent the largest single industry is the taking and 
canning of fish, especially the various species of 
the Pacific salmon. A potentially large indus- 
try, just now awakening, is in the timber 
products field, including lumber and pulp. 
Mining remains one of the most important in- 
dustries, although its future is uncertain in the 
face of existing depressed prices on the na- 
tional and international levels. The prospect 
of extensive oil reserves is promising. There 
are known sites in Alaska for development of 
tremendous quantities of inexpensive hydro- 
electric power, and this offers great challenge 
for possible industrial development—the po- 
tential being available in many cases in the 
near vicinity of deep-water and ice-free ports 
that may accommodate ocean shipping. Not 
the least of the new state’s economic advan- 
tages is its magnificent scenic beauty; the 
possibilities for development of tourism pre- 
sent an immediate opportunity. Finally, Alas- 
ka’s vast land area is one of its major resources. 
Making land available for use and occupation 
to settlers offers a prime opportunity for gov- 
ernmental action looking toward the healthy, 
economic growth of the state. 

Alaska today is uniquely equipped with a 
constitutional statement setting out basic pol- 
icy for the use and control of natural resources, 
replenishable and otherwise. The constitution 
devotes a full article, Article VIII, to problems 
of the use, disposition and proper conservation 
of natural resources. It remains for the new 
state to implement this constitutional frame- 
work and to provide for a program of adminis- 
tration that can realize in the fullest measure 
their potential. 





The plans and programs for administration 
of resources are critical in terms of meeting 
existing social problems in Alaska, particularly 
the acute economic problems of the more re- 
mote native village areas. Only by learning to 
use to best advantage the resources surround- 
ing their homes may these population groups 
attain a healthy economic condition that will 
prevent their remaining economic wards of the 
Alaskan government. 


AIDS FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Another area in which statehood for Alaska 
perhaps provides unique and significant mean- 


ing is that of local government. The state con- 
stitution sets out basic policies with regard to 
the organization of local government and the 
retention of simplicity in its forms of organi- 
zation. Among their values should be assist- 
ance in avoiding many of the metropolitan 
area problems that plague many parts of the 
present forty-eight states. Prospects in the 
field of local government include the creation 
of a state agency, expressly provided for by the 
constitution, intended to advise and assist local 
governments in their problems and to collect 
and publish local governmental information 
for the use of the various cities, towns and vil- 
lages. A flexible means also is provided for the 
adjustment of local boundaries; this offers the 
possibility of avoiding difficult annexation 
problems, which have plagued the largest cities 
of Alaska in recent times. Of great significance 
is the opportunity given for home-rule chart- 
ers for cities of the first class. This provision 
may well permit vigorous local action for the 
general improvement of the communities in- 
volved—action which was not possible under 
territorial laws restricting the powers of cities. 


ALASKA AND THE WORLD 

The strategic position of Alaska, located as 
it is athwart the growing polar transportation 
toutes by air and sea, places it in a particularly 
sensitive international status. The significance 
of statehood reaches out, militarily and other- 
wise, into international affairs, with possibly 
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wide consequences for the international posi- 
tion of the United States. 

Alaska’s statehood has every possibility of 
contributing to the best defensive system for 
the United States. With statehood there will 
now be added, for the federal determinations 
on such matters as military appropriations, the 
voices of Alaska’s two Senators and its Con- 
gressman. It is important to America to have 
a strong Alaska as its northernmost bastion. 
And Alaska is much more likely to be strong 
when occupied by people with roots in the 
land, supported by good transportation facili- 
ties, with a well-developed industry and agri- 
culture, and a sense of being full participants 
in the destiny of all the United States. 

Not the least of the consequences of state- 
hood for the international position of the 
United States is the tangible evidence it pro- 
vides that America practices the democracy it 
preaches. The granting of statehood is an ob- 
vious demonstration of America’s belief in 
self-determination, self-government, and the 
superiority of democratic processes. The situ- 
ation of the entire free world argues for an 
extension of the principle of union; in joining 
Alaska to the forty-eight states, America as- 
serts a leadership in the development and 
spread of that principle. As a demonstration of 
faith in democracy the significance of Alaska’s 
admission cannot be missed by the nations of 
the world. That it has had this value is evi- 
denced by the weak attempt of the Russian 
government to minimize its importance, label- 
ing it an effort by the United States to extend 
a military threat toward Russia. It is very clear 
that no such motives lay behind the decision 
of Congress to extend statehood. On the con- 
trary, the passage of the bill was the culmina- 
tion of long, hard efforts by Alaska and its 
many friends in Congress, the national govern- 
ment and private life to achieve full rights of 
self-government for the people of Alaska. 

The meaning of statehood for Alaska will 
become fully known only when its people 
have exercised these new rights of self-determi- 
nation. 





Missouri’s state government has made rapid strides recently in im- 
proving its budget system and finance management. Governor 
James T. Blair, Jr., tells in this article what has been accomplished, 
and how. The great gain at hand, he emphasizes, is that the state’s 
needs now can be more accurately determined. Problems remain, 
the Governor reports, but further steps under way promise well 


for dealing with them. 


Missouri’s Advance 


in Budgeting and Management 

















by James T. Blair, Jr. 


Governor of Missouri 


STUDENTS OF STATE budgeting practices tell me 
that progress in budgeting has been marked by 
three basic steps. 

The first has been the general acceptance of 
the executive budget concept by which the 
Governor or executive board is made responsi- 
ble for the formulation of a budget. The sec- 
ond has been the development of budget staffs 
to assist the executive by analyzing depart- 
mental budget requests for need and equity. 
The third has been the shift in emphasis 
in budget analysis away from objects of 
expenditures toward the purposes, or pro- 
grams, of expenditures. 

Missouri, in common with nearly all other 
states, long ago took the first step. Only re- 
cently, however, has Missouri joined the ranks 
of those states which have taken the second 
step, and recently, too, it has become one of 
the growing number of states giving attention 
to the third. 


THREE DECADES OF PROGRESS 

Prior to 1917 Missouri operated under legis- 
lative appropriations made without benefit of 
a budget. In 1917 the first step toward an 
executive budget was taken when the State 
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Tax Commission was given the duty of formu- 
lating the biennial budget. The 1919-20 
budget document, as a matter of fact, was one 
of the most complete and informative ever 
made in this state. In 1933 the Governor was 
given responsibility for presenting the budget 
to the General Assembly; the State Tax Com- 
mission was still responsible for budget formu- 
lation. Further strides were made under the 
constitution of 1945, when the Governor was 
empowered to appoint a Budget Director to 
assist him in formulating the budget. 

The intention of the 1945 constitutional 
framers was to combine all fiscal agencies into 
one department, similar to the British Treas- 
ury. To this end they established a Department 
of Revenue, in which were placed the Division 
of Collection, responsible for the collection of 
major state taxes, and the Division of Budget 
and Comptroller, responsible for preauditing, 
accounting and budgeting. This latter division 
is headed by one person combining two titles, 
Comptroller and Budget Director. The origi- 
nal goal of unification of all fiscal functions in 
the Department of Revenue was not found to 
be wholly logical since revenue collection and 
internal financial management, while related, 
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are not inseparable. It was felt that these lat- 
ter activities should be placed directly under 
the Governor. Recent legislation has com- 
bined internal financial management func- 
tions—especially accounting, budgeting and 
purchasing—within the Division of Budget 
and Comptroller, which division has been di- 
vorced from the administrative supervision of 
the Director of Revenue. 


A BUDGET STAFF ESTABLISHED 

When I took office in January, 1957, I was 
faced with the duty of presenting a budget to 
the General Assembly within thirty days. The 
budget staff at that time consisted of an assist- 
ant budget director and two clerical assistants. 
Such a small staff could only compile agency 
requests, compare the total with estimated 
revenues, and make arbitrary reductions in re- 
quests in order to equate them with estimated 
revenues. This staff could not analyze agency 
requests for need and equity. I was, therefore, 
faced with the unenviable task of presenting to 
the General Assembly a budget which neither 
I nor the budget office was in a position to de- 
fend. 

The law, however, compelled me to proceed 
with my budgetary responsibilities. I there- 
fore requested the General Assembly to co- 
operate with me on two points. The first was 
to adopt a one-year budget, although the law 
foresees a biennial budget. This meant that 
the General Assembly would have to return in 
1958 for a special budget session. The second 
was to appropriate funds for staffing the 
budget office so that an analysis could be made 
of budget requests for the second year of the 
biennium. The General Assembly gladly co- 
operated. The budget I submitted for the first 
year consisted simply of the agency request 
figures; the General Assembly undertook the 
task of analyzing these the best it could with- 
out staff assistance. 

The General Assembly made an emergency 
appropriation of $50,000 for the few remain- 
ing months of the 1955-57 biennium and in 
April, 1957, Comptroller and Budget Director 
Newton Atterbury, since deceased, began 
gathering a budget staff. By the end of the 


month he had hired a group of seven men with 
a wide variety of work experience. The staff 
was headed by a professor of political science 
on leave from the University of Missouri. One 
man with an academic background had done 
extensive research in state government and 
budgeting; another had been with our legis- 
lative research department for many years. 
Two had many years of experience with vari- 
ous state agencies, one had been a budget 
analyst in another state, and one had been a 
methods and procedures analyst in private 
business. Several secretaries were also hired to 
support the professional staff, and a well 
equipped office was provided in the Capitol 
Building. 


BUDGET PREPARATION 

The first major task of the new staff was to 
prepare forms and a manual of instructions 
for the submission of agency budget requests. 
Missouri has had a relatively simple ap- 
propriation system, consisting of appropri- 
ations to each agency for the four object classes 
of Personal Service, Additions, Repairs and 
Replacements, and Operation. This system was 
continued. In addition, for purposes of budg- 
etary analysis the Operation class was divided 
into ten sub-classes. Also, a separate category 
of expenditure, “Grants, Refunds and Distri- 
butions,” was set up for such items as tax or fee 
refunds and distributions to local units of 
government. It was further decided to separate 
capital improvement requests from operating 
budget requests. Definitions for all these classes 
and sub-classes of expenditure had to be 
drafted so that uniformity in classification of 
expenditures among these categories could be 
achieved. Most of the definitions were formu- 
lated by a private consultant firm hired for this 
purpose. 

Although the present system of appropri- 
ation by object classes was to be continued, the 
decision was made to request program infor- 
mation as well. Agencies were asked to list 
their object requests according to programs, 
and this information was recapitulated on a 
Program Summary form. Agencies were also 
asked to submit a detailed justification of need, 
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both by object and program. They were asked 
to submit work-load data as part of the justifi- 
cation. 

The budget forms and manual were sent to 
the agencies on July 15; the completed forms 
were due for return, according to law, by 
October |. Between these two dates the budget 
staff visited the agencies to become acquainted 
with their operations and needs, and to consult 
with fiscal officers on such matters as the classi- 
fication of expenditures and the use of support- 
ing statistical data. While some budgets were 
submitted prior to the October 1 deadline, 
most were submitted near the due date. From 
October 1 to November 15 the budget staff in- 
tensively analyzed agency requests. After the 
staff had arrived at its recommendations, it re- 
viewed these with the Budget Director and 
then with me. My recommendations were then 
made known to the agencies, and agency heads 
were given an opportunity for hearings in my 
office. During the months of December and 
January the budget document was produced 
and was ready for submission to the General 
Assembly at the time I called the special ses- 
sion early in February. 

During the legislative session the budget 
staff attended all appropriation committee 
hearings in both houses. It was invited to be 
present at most executive sessions of these com- 
mittees to supply information on budget re- 
quests and to answer questions for legislators. 

The total budget which I submitted to the 
General Assembly provided for $534 million 
of expenditures in all funds. The legislature 
made numerous changes in the various items, 
but in few cases did the changes severely affect 
agency operations. The final legislative total 
varied only three-tenths of one per cent from 
my recommendations. Just one appropria- 
tion was raised despite my objections, and on 
this I exercised my power to reduce appropria- 
tions. 


FACTORS OF SUCCESS 

I am convinced that our first attempt at care- 
ful budget analysis was successful. Several fac- 
tors contributed to this success. I was able to 
acquire a well qualified staff which, in a short 


time, established a sound budget system and 
made a careful analysis of agency needs. Fur- 
thermore, most agencies in the state cooperated 
fully in supplying information necessary to 
make the first budget successful. True, there 
was some grumbling over the increased work 
necessary to supply this information to the 
budget office, but there was also much satisfac- 
tion in the fact that agency requests were at last 
being considered through careful analysis and 
not by guesswork. 

In addition, the new system received strong 
legislative support, not only financially, but 
also in acceptance of the staff's help. Legisla- 
tors were as interested as I in having an analy- 
sis of fiscal needs, and the staff cooperated with 
the legislators to the fullest extent. 

Another factor contributing to success was 
the uniformly excellent reception given the 
new budget system by the press. Through arti- 
cles and editorials the press repeatedly sup- 
ported the new system and the budget which 
resulted therefrom. Finally, I did what I could, 
I believe with success, to further the new sys- 
tem by strongly supporting my budget recom- 
mendations before the General Assembly, 
even to the extent of making personal appear- 
ances at committee hearings. 


PROBLEMS 

It was inevitable that the establishment of a 
new system would bring with it many prob- 
lems which could not be solved quickly. In- 
deed, many budgeting problems are so difficult 
that their completely satisfactory solution has 
not been achieved in any governmental juris- 
diction. There is much to be done in Missouri, 
as in most other states, in the development of 
cost yardsticks, reliable unit costs, criteria for 
costs of building maintenance and automobile 
operation, and standards in many other areas 
of state operation. In addition, this state lacks 
a personnel classification and salary scale for 
the several agencies not under the merit system. 

One of the most severe handicaps under 
which we have operated in the past is the lack 
of sound capital improvements planning. In 
1956, through the impetus of a highly publi- 
cized prison riot, a $75 million bond issue for 
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institutional capital improvements was ap- 
proved by the voters. There was no careful plan 
made for the appropriation of this sum, and as 
a result the institutions obtained their share of 
funds by the grab bag process. In our first year 
of budgeting under the new system we were 
unable to improve upon the process except in 
the negative way of saying “no”; the budget 
office was not equipped nor did it have the 
time to analyze capital improvement requests. 


ADVANCES OF 1958 

A firm step toward improved capital im- 
provement planning has now been taken. In 
the 1958 special session I recommended a bill, 
subsequently adopted by the General Assem- 
bly, to transfer the capital construction and 
planning function from the Division of Public 
Buildings, where it had been subordinated to 
the everyday building maintenance problem, 
to the Division of Budget and Comptroller. By 
having the budget office and the capital plan- 
ning and construction section in the same divi- 
sion there is provided an easier means of ob- 
taining proper coordination of the operating 
and capital budgets. There is now a greater 
possibility that sufficient emphasis will be 
placed on capital budget planning, both long 
and_ short range, along with operating budget 
planning. I expect that for the next budget I 
will havé much more information on capital 
improvement needs than any Governor of 
Missouri has had before. 

To bring about greater coordination of ac- 
counting, budgeting and purchasing, both for 
budget purposes and for control of expendi- 
tures, I also recommended a bill, which was 
adopted, to transfer the purchasing division 


from its status as a division in the Department 
of Revenue to a new status as a section in the 


Division of Budget and Comptroller. The new 
Comptroller and Budget Director, Dr. John 
W. Schwada, on leave from the University of 
Missouri, has worked hard and successfully to 
bring about the greater coordination antici- 
pated by this legislation. Indeed, Missouri now 


has laid the groundwork for a Department of 
Administration, in fact if not in name, to serve 
as my financial management unit. 


THE BASIC VALUES 

There was, to be sure, disappointment in 
certain quarters over the new budget system. 
Some people believe that the function of a 
budget staff is to cut budgets. This is not true; 
if budget cutting is all that is desired, one man 
with a meat axe can do the job. On the con- 
trary, careful analysis of budget requests 
showed that many agencies needed more than 
I could recommend; state salaries are low, 
some physical plant is run down, and many 
programs should be expanded. As a matter of 
fact, my budget balanced only because we 
drew upon a treasury surplus. I have stated 
frequently that in 1959 we will have to in- 
crease taxes to meet even our conservative 
spending requirements in the next biennium. 

The great value of our budget system is that 
our needs can be more accurately determined, 
even though fulfilling them may cost us more 
money. I am pleased to have initiated a step 
which, I am sure, will pay dividends to the 
people of this state in the form of greater efh- 
ciency, more careful planning, improved serv- 
ices, and more adequate financing of needed 
functions. 





A little more than a year ago occurred the death of the Chief Justice 
of New Jersey, Arthur T. Vanderbilt. The fruits of his labor— 


as lawyer, leader, educator and judge—continue to grow, to the 


benefit of his state, nation and world. Mr. Elliott, who gives us 


the following paper on those labors and their results, is Director of 


the Institute of Judicial Administration and Professor of Law 


at New York University. He long worked with Chief Justice 


Vanderbilt for the advance of the courts. 


Arthur 'T. Vanderbilt: 


Administrator of Justice 








by Shelden D. Elliott 


ANYONE WHO KNEW Arthur T. Vanderbilt and 
was associated with him in one or more of the 
various activities that comprised the wide 
spectrum of his remarkable career was privi- 
leged indeed. The late Chief Justice of New 
Jersey was an inspiring individual with a rare 
blend of human qualities: relentless vigor and 
patient persistence, keenness of mind both in 
depth of perception and in breadth of intel- 
lectual grasp, personal charm that combined 
forthrightness of purpose with a leaven of 
gentle good humor. His capacity as an able 
advocate and a successful administrator is at- 
tested by the many accomplishments for which 
he has attained lasting fame. As aptly expressed 
by President Charles S$. Rhyne of the American 
Bar Association at a memorial convocation 
held at New York University’s Vanderbilt Hall 
in October, 1957: 


Occasionally there lives a man who walks as 
other men walk, who talks as other men talk, but 
who is endowed with such an indomitable spirit, 
such a dynamic heart and such a tremendous 
capacity for leadership and creative productivity 
that he is not as other men. To know Chief Jus- 
tice Vanderbilt was to see this combination in a 
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perfect blend. His supreme monument will always 
be that built by the stories of his own accomplish- 
ments. 


It is my endeavor here to review briefly some 
of the significant contributions of which that 
monument was built. 


LAWYER, LEADER, EDUCATOR, JUDGE 
Arthur Vanderbilt’s agile mind, his broad 
knowledge of legal principles, his ability to 
forecast the trends of the law, his gift of expres- 
sion aided by his subtly sharp wit, and his 
thorough preparation of each case, combined 
to guarantee the enviable reputation and fi- 
nancial reward he enjoyed for thirty-five years 
as a practicing lawyer. Both as trial counsel and 
as appellate advocate he represented with 
equal skill and equal success large corpora- 
tions, particularly in insurance matters, and 
individuals whose civil rights were at stake. 
Thus when Norman Thomas was ‘“‘deported” 
from Jersey City by Mayor Hague it was 
Arthur Vanderbilt who, at his own expense, 
successfully represented Thomas before the 
United States Supreme Court. It was Vander- 
bilt, too, who secured reversal of the convic- 
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tion of Roger Baldwin of the American Civil 
Liberties Union on a charge of ‘‘unlawful as- 
sembly” during the Paterson mill strike. 

In an essay in 1953 he enumerated the “Five 
Functions of the Lawyer” as: (1) To counsel 
clients wisely, not only from a thoroughgoing 
knowledge of the law in operation, but also 
with a perceptive ability to forecast its trends; 
(2) to be skilled in advocacy, with ‘the capacity 
to write and speak effectively, and with train- 
ing in the art of asserting and defending the 
rights of men; (3) to do his part in improving 
his profession, the courts and the law; (4) to 
lead in moulding public opinion; and (5) to 
seek office in the service of the public. 

As a political leader, it was Arthur Vander- 
bilt who conceived and headed the Republi- 
can Clean Government Movement in Essex 
County, New Jersey, and succeeded in ousting 
the entrenched public officials of the corrupt 
and incumbent political machine. It was this 
experience, and the convictions born thereof, 
that led him years later in 1947 to found the 
Citizenship Clearing House at New York Uni- 
versity to instill in colleges and universities 
throughout the country a realization of the 
need for scientifically and effectively educat- 
ing students regarding politics and their duties 
as citizens. 

Concurrent with his other activities, Arthur 
Vanderbilt was a professor of law at New York 
University, and his appointment as Dean of the 
Law School in 1943 gave a further opportunity 
to carry forward his ideals. His views on the 
existing methods and scope of pre-legal and 
law school education, and the deficiencies 
therein, were attuned to the needs of successful 
advocacy and the fivefold functions of the law- 
yer in society. He envisioned a law school not 
as just an institution for the teaching of pro- 
spective attorneys, but as a legal center for 
continuing scientific study of all aspects of the 
law, to simplify, modernize and keep dynamic 
its evolutionary growth. New York Universi- 
ty’s Law Center, named in his honor, is both 
the product of his genius for securing adequate 
financial support and an embodiment of his 
concepts. With a fully implemented program 
and facilities for the training of lawyers-to-be, 


are brought together an equally extensive pro- 
gram for the continuing education of practic- 
ing lawyers at the graduate level, institutes for 
foreign lawyers, seminars for appellate judges 
from all over the country, seminars for law 
teachers, and institutes for the intensive study 
and improvement of law and legal institutions 
in selected and important fields. The dedi- 
cation of the Law Center in 1951 was but 
another milestone of achievement in Vander- 
bilt’s career. 

Meanwhile, the adoption of New Jersey's 
new and modern constitution, in 1947, called 
him into yet another field of public endeavor 
through his appointment as Chief Justice and 
head of that siate’s modernized and stream- 
lined judicial system. It was here that he put 
into prompt and effective action the improve- 
ments of judicial administration he had so long 
championed and the reforms he had so long 
advocated—reforms that had their origins in 
the inspiration which Arthur Vanderbilt re- 
ceived from others as well as in his own activi- 
ties in agencies and programs for the better- 
ment of government. 


FOR LAW REFORM AND THE COURTS 
Among those for whose inspiration Arthur 
Vanderbilt often expressed his admiring ac- 
knowledgment were Lord Mansfield and Ros- 
coe Pound. The former, as Lord Chief Justice 
of England in the eighteenth century, was 
noted for his great reforms in bringing the 
complex area of mercantile law and practice 
into simplified uniformity within the structure 
of the common law and in contributing to the 
synchronization of law and equity. Pound, as a 
comparatively young lawyer in 1906, set forth 
in a famous address to the American Bar As- 
sociation at St. Paul a forthright analysis of 
“The Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction with 
the Administration of Justice’ in which the 
basic shortcomings were pinpointed and the 
clarion call for their rectification was sounded. 
Vanderbilt was of the view that Pound’s ad- 
dress should be required reading for every law- 
yer and he set for himself the task of seeing to 
it that everyone with whom his own far-reach- 
ing activities brought contact should be aware 
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of the needs and means for improvement and 
reform of the machinery of justice. 

One of his earliest opportunities came in 
1930 when he was appointed to the newly 
created New Jersey Judicial Council, a state 
body of lawyers, judges and laymen to study 
the New Jersey judicial system and recom- 
mend means for its improvement. With 
Arthur Vanderbilt as chairman, the council’s 
first report enumerated the “fundamental 
rights of a litigant” as “(1) A prompt and 
efficient trial of his case; (2) At reasonable 
cost; (3) Represented by competent attorneys; 
(4) Before impartial, experienced and compe- 
tent judges; (5) With the privilege of a re- 
view of the trial court’s determination by 
an appellate tribunal composed of simi- 
lar judges who will render a final decision 
within three to four months after the appeal 
is initiated.” 

In 1932 the council's third annual report 
proposed a new judiciary article for the state’s 
constitution, a significant forecast of things 
to come some fifteen years later. Among other 
things, it embodied the principals of a simpli- 
fied court structure, of centralized administra- 
tive authority in the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and of vesting in the Supreme 
Court the power to regulate civil and criminal 
procedure by court rule. 

Arthur Vanderbilt’s early interest and ex- 
perience in the council led him to participate 
in the activities of the National Conference of 
Judicial Councils, of which he was chairman 
from 1933 to 1937, and which contributed 
much toward the growth of interest and im- 
provement in judicial administration, both 
through encouraging the formation of councils 
in many other states and through the publi- 
cation of noteworthy books on such subjects as 
court organization, appellate procedure, crimi- 
nal procedure, traffic courts, judical selection 
and tenure, and the basic standards of judicial 
administration. 

At the same time his genius for leadership 
began to assert itself in the American Bar As- 
sociation, where he served as first chairman of 
the Insurance Section in 1933, later as a mem- 


ber of the association’s Board of Governors, 
and, in 1937-38, as President. It was during his 
presidency that the association developed its 
vigorous interest in judicial administration, 
and the year was marked by progress toward 
solution of the problems noted by Roscoe 
Pound some thirty years earlier. With Judge 
John J. Parker as chairman of the newly des- 
ignated Section of Judicial Administration 
and its organization into subcommittees, and 
with the aid of state advisory committees, there 
emerged a set of proposed standards for court 
organization, administration and procedure 
embodying substantial reform in many areas. 
With Vanderbilt’s endorsement, and the ap- 
proval of the association’s House of Delegates, 
these became the Minimum Standards of Ju- 
dicial Administration toward which all states 
were urged to strive. In them, as he pointed 
out, were the means of achieving the protec- 
tion of the “fundamental rights of a litigant,” 
earlier noted in the first report of the New 
Jersey Judicial Council. 


WIDENING EFFORTS AND RESULTS 
With no let-up in his determination and 
drive, Arthur Vanderbilt swung his attention 
and support to improving procedure in the 
federal district courts and a centralized ad- 
ministration for the federal judicial system. 
The Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, which 
have been a model for similar improved and 
simplified procedures in the states, were 
adopted in 1938. And in the following year, 
with Vanderbilt as chairman of the Attorney 
General’s Committee to Cooperate with the 
Committee of Senior Circuit Judges, there 
was enacted by Congress in 1939 the law creat- 
ing the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. For the first time, principles of 
sound public administration were introduced 
into the theretofore unsystematic and unco- 
ordinated operations of the judicial branch of 
the federal government: centralized budget- 
ing, collection and publication of uniform 
statistics on court business, supervision and co- 
ordination of court facilities and non-judicial 
personnel, and staff services for the Conference 
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of Senior Circuit Judges. This enactment, too, 
became a model for state governments to 
emulate. 

At the same time, he maintained an active 
interest in the courts at the lowest level in the 
judicial hierarchy, the local traffic courts in 
which the great preponderance of our citizens 


encounter their only direct relation with judi- 
cial machinery in action. In 1939, Vanderbilt 
became chairman of the National Committee 
on Traffic Law Enforcement, and the impetus 
he gave was to culminate in 1951 in a set of 
resolutions adopted by the Conference of 
Chief Justices and approved by the Governors’ 


Conference for effective traffic law enforce- 
ment. One of the many features of this pro- 
gram was the “non-fixable’’ traffic ticket, so 
effectively used in New Jersey, Michigan, 
Puerto Rico and other jurisdictions. 

The oldest and best known private national 
organization dedicated to improving the ad- 
ministration of justice is the American Judica- 
ture Society, and in 1939 Arthur Vanderbilt 
became its third President, succeeding former 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes and 
former Secretary of War Newton D. Baker. 

At the federal government level again, as a 
member of the Attorney General’s Committee 
on Administrative Agencies, he applied his 
genius to the problems and procedures of ad- 
ministrative agencies, joining with the minor- 
ity of that committee’s 1941 report, and it was 
the minority’s views that were to emerge in 
the subsequently enacted Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946. 

Following the earlier adoption of rules of 
civil procedure for the federal district courts, 
Arthur Vanderbilt was chosen by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1941 as chairman of 
an advisory committee to prepare comparable 
federal rules of criminal procedure. The rules 
proposed by his committee for modernizing 
procedure in federal criminal cases were 
adopted, and became effective in 1944. 

In yet another area his talents and experi- 
ence were called upon in 1946 when, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War, the American 
Bar Association nominated the membership of 


the War Department Advisory Committee on 
Military Justice, with Arthur Vanderbilt as 
chairman. The committee’s assignment was 
to hold hearings and to formulate recommen- 
dations for improving the system of military 
justice, and its labors resulted in substantial 
amendments to the Articles of War by the 
Elston Act of 1948, and laid some of the 
groundwork for the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice of 1950. 

The year 1952 marked another of Arthur 
Vanderbilt’s many accomplishments, the es- 
tablishment of the Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration, a non-profit corporation char- 
tered under the laws of New York, and charged 
with the task of conducting a continuing study, 
on a nationwide basis, of the problems of court 
organization, administration and procedure 
with a view toward developing an art as well 
as a science of judicial administration. With 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt as its first president, 
and financed by a grant which he was success- 
ful in obtaining from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the institute’s staff, with the aid of its 
membership of some 600 leading lawyers, 
judges and laymen, embarked on a program of 
studies and projects that were to touch on al- 
most every phase and level of judicial matters. 
Its comprehensive library of source materials 
in the New York University Law Center, and 
its research facilities and personnel, have made 
possible the publication of numerous studies 
and surveys as well as the providing of advisory 
service and assistance to states and jurisdic- 
tions from Florida to Washington, Maine to 
California, and Alaska to Puerto Rico. The 
institute’s work has broadened to include the 
judicial administration problems of other 
lands, through programs for visiting jurists 
from more than fifty foreign countries seeking 
information on how to improve their court 
systems and procedures. 

Thus has the creative genius and vision of 
one great man extended his influence through- 
out the nation and the world, stimulating mo- 
mentum which others will endeavor to carry 
forward toward the ultimate goal of effective 
administration of justice everywhere. 
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rFENETS FOR EFFECTIVE 
JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

In the volume entitled Minimum Standards 
of Judicial Administration, compiled and 
edited by Arthur Vanderbilt and published by 
the National Conference of Judicial Councils, 
are set forth the fundamental requirements 
of a modern judicial system, together with an 
analysis of the extent of their adoption in the 
forty-eight states. Stemming from the princi- 
ples and standards approved by the American 
Bar Association in 1937 and 1938, the recom- 
mendations embody specific proposals for the 
nonpartisan selection of judges, a simplified 
and integrated court structure, the vesting of 
responsibility and authority in the Chief Jus- 
tice for over-all supervision with power to as- 
sign judges where needed, an administrative 
office to provide statistical information and 
housekeeping services for the judicial system, 
modernized and simplified trial and appellate 
procedures promulgated by rules of the su- 


preme court rather than by the legislature, ef- 


fective pretrial conferences to clarify issues and 
reduce the length of trials, efficient and im- 
partial methods for the selection of qualified 
persons to serve as jurors, and improvements 
in traffic courts and traffic law enforcement. 

In his later writings, Arthur Vanderbilt 
enumerated specific areas for initial concentra- 
tion. The opening chapter of his book The 
Challenge of Law Reform, published in 1955 
and based on lectures delivered at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, concludes its introductory 
analysis with the following summary of needs 
in the order of their importance today: 


1. The improvement of judicial personnel, in- 
cluding jurors as well as judges. This is an exceed- 
ingly crucial problem in many jurisdictions, but 
one that is really capable of solution anywhere. 

2. The simplification of the judicial structure 
and of procedure, so that technicalities and sur- 
prise may be avoided, and so that procedure may 
become a means of achieving justice rather than 
an end in itself. 

3. The elimination of the law’s delays by mod- 
ern management methods and effective leader- 
ship. Without these a judicial establishment can- 
not hope to function efficiently any more than any 


other statewide business. This calls for an admin- 
istrative head of the courts in each jurisdiction 
and an administrative office of the courts to assist 
him. 


The end of trial delay and court congestion 
was the motif of an article completed shortly 
before his death. He advocated the following 
steps as the solution: improved pretrial con- 
ferences and calendar practices; moderniza- 
tion of trial procedure; elimination of partisan 
politics in judicial selection; centralized ad- 
ministrative control to facilitate the effective 
mobilization of judicial manpower; and im- 
provement in appellate practices and proce- 
dures. 

The remedies that Arthur Vanderbilt ad- 
vocated were not pure Olympian theory. They 
have been tried and their effectiveness has 
been amply demonstrated. But any campaign 
to secure their adoption may require a long, 
persistent and arduous effort in which the role 
of the layman plays an extremely essential 
part. The story of judicial reform in New 
Jersey is proof of that. Vanderbilt was fond 
of saying that “judicial reform is no sport for 
the short-winded.” But the results in New 
Jersey are also proof that a prophet can be a 
prophet with honor in his own state, if he is 
willing to help by leading in the fray. 


THE TENETS IN APPLICATION: 
NEW JERSEY JUSTICE 
The structure of the New Jersey courts ° 

of ancient origin. For the most part established 
under the state’s first constitution in 1776, 
and little changed under the constitution of 
1844, the complex judicial system included at 
least eight constitutional courts and some nine 
types of courts created by legislative enact- 
ment. There was no independent court of last 
resort, but instead a Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals consisting of a Chancellor, the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, and six judges, specially 
appointed, who under the provisions and pre- 
vailing public opinion of 1844 could be, and 
for the most part were, laymen. A separate 
Court of Chancery, created by ordinance of 
the royal Governor in 1704, was augmented 
in 1871 by the addition of Vice-Chancellors 
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and Advisory Masters. Delays and confusion 
resulting from the system and its antiquated 
procedures were notorious, and the term “Jer- 
sey justice’ became a symbol of inefficiency 
and frustration. Scarcely less notorious was 
the apathy of a great preponderance of the 
lawyers and judges toward reform and im- 
provement, at least until growing public senti- 
ment and provident leadership began to turn 
the tide. 

Arthur Vanderbilt's 
change the system was manifested, as noted 
above, with the first report of the Judicial 
Council of which he was chairman in 1930. 
The proposals in the Council's third annual 


determination to 


report of 1932 for a new judiciary article were 
documented by detailed supporting memo- 
randa prepared for the most part by Vander- 
bilt himself. There followed some fifteen years 
of political opposition and legislative discour- 
agement, against which the “vexatious activ- 
ity” of Vanderbilt and his small group of 
proponents for reform was gradually but 
surely building public support and demand 
for improvement. Undaunted by his non- 
reappointment to the Judicial Council 
through the influence of Mayor Hague, Van- 
derbilt continued his efforts with increasing 
vigor, and his campaign induced Governor 
Edison, a Democrat, not only to secure the 
legislative creation of a Constitution Revision 
Commission, but also thereafter to appoint 
Vanderbilt, a Republican, to its membership. 
Although the first draft of a model constitu- 
tion was defeated at the polls in 1944, a con- 
stitutional convention in 1947 revitalized the 
proposal, and the new constitution was ratified 
by the people in 1947 by a vote of four to one. 

In place of the multiple courts with over- 
lapping jurisdictions, New Jersey now has five 
clearly defined levels of courts: three under 
the constitution—a Supreme Court with broad 
rule-making and administrative powers; a 
Superior Court with statewide trial jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal matters and with 
intermediate appellate jurisdiction; and 
County Courts with couritywide jurisdic- 
tion in civil and criminal matters. Under the 


legislative authority there are also County- 


District Courts with minor jurisdiction of a 
predominantly civil nature, and Municipal 
Courts with jurisdiction over minor criminal 
offenses and special civil matters. Justices of 
the Peace were eliminated by constitutional 
omission and by legislation, and the police 
courts and other local magistrates’ and record 
ers’ courts were constituted Municipal Courts. 

The constitution declares that ““The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court shall be the ad 
ministrative head of all the courts of the state’”’ 
and that ‘He shall appoint an administrative 
director of the courts to serve at his pleasure.” 
It also provides that the Supreme Court shall 
make rules governing the administration of 
all courts in the state, and, subject to law, the 
practice and procedure of all such courts. 

Under Chief Justice Vanderbilt’s leader- 
ship, the new Supreme Court moved with swift 
efficiency to implement its powers. Rules of 
civil, criminal and appellate procedure were 
devised, studied, prepared in final form, and 
promulgated within a remarkably short span 
of time, in readiness for the new court system’s 
effective date. An administrative office was 
created, with an administrative director at its 
head; it proceeded promptly to collect com- 
plete and up-to-the-minute statistics on the 
work loads of judges and the state of judicial 
business, and to take over the housekeeping 
functions and the supervision of non-judicial 
personnel. As the case-load statistics disclosed 
the need therefor, judges were assigned from 
underworked courts to those where help was 
needed. Pretrial procedures were devised and 
put into effect; and traffic law enforcement was 
improved and modernized. Also established 
by court rule in 1949 was a broadly represent- 
ative judicial conference of judges, lawyers 
and laymen, to maintain a continuing and ob 
servant study of the work of the courts, and to 
advise on needed rules for further improve 
ment. 

Has the new system worked? The answer is 
a definite and overwhelming “Yes.” Pre-exist- 
ing accumulated backlogs of untried cases have 
been disposed of, and current cases are brought 
to trial within a few months instead of years. 
Appeals are heard and decided promptly. 
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With the “‘non-fixable’”’ traffic ticket, the evils 
of favoritism and special influence in traffic 


law enforcement have been substantially elim- 
inated. In short, “Jersey justice,’ no longer 
a term of opprobrium, has become an enviable 
synonym for modern and efficient judicial ad- 
ministration. 


HIS LEGACY TO BETTER COURTS 

The enduring and tangible structures that 
Arthur Vanderbilt's genius has greated for 
New Jersey and for the nation are visible evi- 
dence of his exemplary contribution to the 


cause of improving the administration of jus- 
tice. But of equal significance for the future 
are the blueprints delineated in his many 
writings, such as Minimum Standards of Ju- 
dicial Administration, The Challenge of Law 
Reform, The Five Functions of a Lawyer, Re- 
port on Prelegal Education, and a host of 
others. In years to come, other states and other 
nations will increasingly acknowledge the 
richness of Arthur Vanderbilt’s bequest to 
posterity—a bequest that gives strengthening 
assurance and hope of achieving justice as hu- 
manity’s and government's greatest asset. 





In the following article a seasoned student of state government 


finance looks at the economic situation from the point of view 


of state governmental needs, resources and opportunities. Mr. 


Martin is Director of the University of Kentucky Bureau of Business 


Research. He has recently been successively, while on leave from 


the Bureau, Kentucky's Commissioner of Finance and Com- 


missioner of Highways. His paper is based in the main on an 


address he delivered at the Southern Regional Conference of the 


Council of State Governments at the end of May. For State 


Government Mr. Martin has revised it to take account of economic 


developments through July. 


State Government Programs 


in the Light of Economic Conditions 


by James W. M artin 


THE PRESENT recession is full of contradic- 
tions. Industrial production is down nearly 12 
per cent from this time last year; the cost of 
living is up. Durable consumer goods and 
capital goods are selling slowly; some other 
consumer goods markets are firm. Business in 
the East has been off heavily; business in agri- 
cultural parts of some southwestern and mid- 
western states is going great guns. Corporate 
profits in many lines are way down from a year 
ago; profits in food chains, some other current- 
type consumer goods corporations, and certain 
public utilities in many cases are attaining 
record levels. Average agricultural prices are 
down even though advances occurred during 
the spring months; optimism in characteristic 
farm areas, especially cattle-producing parts 
of the country, is exceptional. There are plenty 
of other inconsistencies too numerous to men- 
tion. 

For those of us concerned with the operation 
of state government and of necessity called on 


to plan our finances ahead, some assaying of 
the prospects is essential. In the language of 
our calling, we must budget. It seems critically 
important, moreover, that we should do so 
neither as pessimists nor as optimists. 

To render possible an estimate of prospects 
for the next year or two, I have assembled and 
analyzed information regarding the thinking 
by my economics colleagues who specialize in 
this area.! The results are set out in the first 
part of this paper. In the last part are con- 
sidered some of the implications for state fi- 
nance. 


ASSUMPTIONS 
The behavior of the American economy in 
the next year or two depends heavily on Amer- 
ican foreign policy. To a considerable degree, 
*Especially am I indebted to Mr. Thomas Haydock, 
whose firm, Haydock, Peabody, and Hawley, is associated 
with Scudder, Stevens, and Clark; Mr. William G. Herzel, 


Kentucky Department of Revenue; and Professor John 
Masten, University of Kentucky College of Commerce. 
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it depends on the national government’s in- 
ternal economic policy. 

Ihe obvious question marks in the former 
area have to do with the larger issues of peace 
or war—cold or hot. Whatever is estimated for 
peacetime in regard to economic conditions 
would prove wide of the mark if the United 
States moved into a hot war.* The conditions, 
if the cold war continues, will depend consid- 
erably on the intensity of—and popular reac- 
tions toward—the cold war. Especially is this 
likely to be the case if such reactions are ex- 
pressed in changes in foreign economic policy, 
e.g., aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Other foreign policy actions could make a 
big difference. The situation would clearly be 
worsened in the short run by a radical reduc- 
tion in assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

On the domestic front, the policy issues re- 
cently in the foreground which have most sig- 
nificance are tax reduction and the possible 
bulging of governmental expenditures. Fed- 
eral action ona large scale in either area would 
have given the economy a forward ‘“‘nudge.” At 
the same time, such action, especially if ex- 
treme, would almost certainly have involved 
some serious long-term risks of runaway infla- 
tion. 

In my discussion I shall make the following 
assumptions: 

1. There will be little change in cold war 
conditions, but the stepped up military pro- 
grams will go forward as now authorized. 

2. International aid will continue on a scale 
not radically different from that provided in 
the new appropriation act. 

3. Congress will take no further significant 
action by way of attack on the recession. 


OUTLOOK 

In the light of these assumptions, one may 
guess at economic prospects as follows. 

1. The June level of industrial production, 
seasonally corrected, was almost 12 per cent be- 
low that of October last year. It is encouraging 
that some durable goods have recently been 
selling at a pace more rapid than they are 


*Even the occupation of Lebanon and related develop- 
ments have led to some budget-estimate revisions. 


being produced. That is, there is some inven- 
tory liquidation in process. 

When an advance in production does take 
place, the rate of acceleration promises to be 
distinctly slow, as the four-point pickup in the 
seasonally adjusted index since the April low 
may exemplify. Thus, it would be very opti- 
mistic to expect production by midsummer of 
1959 to reach the level of August to October, 
1957. Even though recovery occurs as expected, 
it may be two years before the peak level is at- 
tained. 

2. Even though durable-goods production 
will doubtless be slow to recover, one may ex- 
pect a continuing high level of other consumer 
goods production and sale.* Thus, with re- 
duced industrial plant construction, stee] may 
take some time to recover; but it seems certain 
that food products requirements will continue 
high. No major set-backs in most “‘soft goods” 
have occurred; none is likely. 

3. Agricultural ‘‘good times,’’ especially in 
the Southwest and the Western Midwest, ex- 
cept perhaps for the beef boom, may be ex- 
pected to continue for the immediate future. 

4. Unemployment of manpower and capital 
resources will continue to plague the country 
at least well into the autumn. The advance 
from the April low in seasonally adjusted non- 
agricultural employment is encouraging, but 
not great enough to evidence an end of the 
difficulty. 

Unless the recession is prolonged more than 
I am guessing, this and the continued high em- 
ployment now by comparison with the remote 
past may be expected to keep business close to 
peak levels in the consumer goods area, except 
of course in the case of certain durable goods, 
such as automobiles, household appliances, 
furniture, etc. In many parts of the country 
there may be continued growth of unemploy- 
ment even though employment also shows an 
upswing. This, for example, was the case in 
June, when many students entered the labor 
market. 

5. There is reason to expect that, despite 


*The rate of recovery thus far has been greater in dura- 
ble goods than in nondurable-goods manufacture. As is 
implied in the text, this limited development is not re- 
garded as significant for the long run. 





flurries up and down, the stock market will re- 
main firm. It is of particular interest that the 
shares of many corporations reporting big 
slumps in the first-quarter or first two quarters 
earnings continued after the reports to sell as 
well as before. 

6. Income, as far as can be anticipated, will 
continue high. Personal income, as defined by 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
showed minor decline—no outright slump. In 
fact, the seasonally adjusted index for June, 
although below the level of August, 1957, had 
advanced about 3 per cent from the February 
low to a point above the 1957 average. Gross 
national product has declined modestly. It 
should be kept in mind that the income 
of the people of this country is phenomenally 
higher now than at any time of peace prior 
to 1950, even after allowance for changed 


prices. 

7. Wage-level advances in late 1958 in nu- 
merous lines will not take place or will be 
much less than had been anticipated. This ex- 
pected occurrence may contribute toward 


slowing down the movement toward higher 
costs of living, as it will slow down the inflation 
due to higher wage rates. 

8. The price level may be expected to be- 
have erratically during the next year or two. 
Some prices will be lower; some will be higher. 
Despite the upward trend, it is not expected 
that the general price level will change 
radically. 


SOME GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The factors singled out above are among the 
principal recession ingredients which have 
most direct bearing on the economic position 
of state government as such. Even so, I should 
like to mention a few general characteristics 
of the recession which may help to throw light 
on the states’ fiscal problems. 

1. This is one of three postwar recessions— 
one in 1949, one in 1953, and the present one. 
Except for a more international character and 
a somewhat greater intensity in the private 
construction slump, this one is remarkably like 
the other two. All three have been marked by 
reduction in industrial production, moder- 
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ately impaired gross national product, cuts in 
hours worked, especially in mining and manu- 
facturing, reduced corporate profits, and, espe- 
cially, less new private construction. 

2. The evidence seems to indicate that the 
following are among the factors that contrib- 
uted to bringing on the recession: decrease in 
corporate plant construction (the major fac- 
tor), reduction in consumer buying (which 
may have resulted largely from slow construc- 
tion), sudden reductions in inventories, tight 
money, business pricing policies, possibly re- 
strictive taxation, private overextension of 
credit, and unwise fiscal policy. 

3. If the major role which I would assign to 
reduction in construction is proper, then some 
left-handed relief is in prospect during the 
early autumn in military, residential-housing, 
and highway construction.‘ Action along these 
lines has already been set in motion, but the 
harvest is slow. The additions to highway con- 
struction by reason of making more federal aid 
available and making the regular aid available 
early should help particularly, partly because 
the authorized construction is long overdue. 
But, even in this area, many states will have 
little of the added work under contract in time 
to help out during 1958. 

Another highway factor of even more im- 
portance is shaping up in a favorable fashion. 
The National Highway Act of 1956, for the 
first time in history, made money available to 
the states on a nine-to-one basis for construc- 
tion of interstate highways. Although a few of 
the states got construction under way almost 
immediately as a result of new federal money, 
most of them are just now getting in a position, 
because of the engineering and right-of-way 
problems presented, to place much mileage 
under contract. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR STATE FINANCES 
If the ideas presented already are valid, 
there are significant inferences to be drawn 
as to state finances during the coming two or 
three years. In addition, certain emerging 
tendencies need to be examined in conjunc- 


‘In July total construction was above the level of last 
autumn. 
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tion with the general economic situation 
which I have attempted to estimate. 

In the first place, consider the situation in 
the light of the expenditure programs of the 
states. It now seems that the states will not 
have to use tax money, except as already 
planned, to relieve distress growing out of the 
general economic conditions. The unemploy- 
ment compensation payments obviously have 
been planned. It should be kept in mind that 
our increase in unemployment is only about 3 
million—at most perhaps 4 million—as against 
15 million in the much smaller population of 
the early 1930's. This is not by any means a 
laughing matter; neither is it the sort of trou- 
ble produced by a sustained depression. 

In the second place, it appears improbable 
that the expenditure program will be ham- 
pered by cuts in the absolute amount of reve- 
nue produced by existing tax plans. It is ex- 
pected that recent industrial expansions will be 
slowed down for the time being, but in some 
of the states the expansion in the economy 
may be such that the rate of advance will 
merely be reduced. The price level situation 
is Operating at certain points to relieve and 
at others to intensify the states’ difficulties in 
making ends meet. The cost of many durable 
consumer goods, as well as certain capital goods 
required by states, is down. This means that 
the same money will buy more than it would 
a few months ago. On the other hand, some 
construction is costing more than had been 
anticipated when budget estimates were 
worked out. It is likely that a state which has 
a balanced construction program will find 
over-all prices a little higher by reason of cur- 
rent and prospective price fluctuations. 

Toan extent that will embarrass some worth- 
while developments in state service, the reces- 


sion may be expected to become a nuisance; 


it almost certainly will not become a tragedy. 
Two factors bearing on the impediment 
should be mentioned. In the first place, for 
capital expansion numerous states and their 
subdivisions and municipalities are partly 
meeting their plant requirements by borrow- 
ing. Already the volume of such borrowings 
for the first five months of 1958 is up nearly 


35 per cent from the high average of 1957. 
More important in one sense, the financial 
news indicates that the price of good state 
securities is still satisfactory.> Thus, the short- 
term outlook for favorable loans for new plants 
where borrowing is authorized is good. On the 
other hand, the political climate for replacing 
revenue losses by imposition of other taxes will 
probably not look inviting in most of the 
states. 

Another way of describing the expenditure 
program outlook can be suggested. The reces- 
sion situation appears to promise, on the aver- 
age, less of a jolt to the highway program than 
to other state activities. This is true for two 
distinct reasons—three in certain states. (1) 
The federal grants for highways have been 
stepped up, and the rate of construction aid 
contemplated in 1956 legislation has been re- 
stored after the financial arrangements made 
for the program had evidenced a marked fail- 
ure to keep the plan on schedule. (2) The 
motor fuel and motor registration taxes, the 
major sources of local support for road work, 
are likely to be less affected by the recession 
than, on the whole, are the other state revenue 
sources. (3) Some states are borrowing for 
highways in an attempt partly to regain the 
ground lost in this area during and immedi- 
ately following World War II. 

Certain comments may be offered as to the 
relationship of the characteristics of the eco- 
nomic recession already sketched to the tax 
systems of the states. In the first place, states 
like Kentucky, dependent on automobile 
taxes the yield of which rests heavily on new 
car sales have to expect to tighten their belts 
at these points. Belt tightening is indicated, 
too, as to some other selected excises. How- 
ever, there is at worst in prospect merely a re- 
duction in the rate of increase in motor regis- 
tration and motor fuel tax revenues, 

The situation as to sales and individual 
income taxes is little more discouraging. In the 
former case, however, a good deal depends on 
the character of the particular state’s law. If 
capital items and durable consumers’ goods 


"Since the text was prepared the state and local security 
market has broken badly. 





bulk large in the base, there will be more 
revenue contraction, other things the same, 
than in the case of sales taxes resting heavily 
on short-run consumer goods. For example, 
food and drug exemptions may well introduce 
considerable instability. Corporation tax rev- 
enues in most states may well decline sharply; 
but in North Carolina and Virginia, for ex- 
ample, the proportion of corporate activity 
devoted to producing goods for immediate 
consumption may well place these states in a 
comparatively favored position unless _pre- 
cluded by the depressed condition in textiles. 
The miscellaneous consumer excises on goods 
having inelastic demand should be affected 
little, if at all, by the slowing down of the econ- 
omy. For example, tobacco taxes should con- 
tinue to show increased yields. 

Thus, with minor exceptions, state govern- 
ments are fortunately situated in relation to 
the slowed economic activity. Only at partic- 
ularly sensitive spots will the recession—as it 
promises to shape up—do serious harm to state 
expenditure or revenue programs. 


INDICATED ACTION 

The forecasts which I have outlined and the 
examination of their implications for state 
programs, leave open the query as to how 
emerging state government money shortages 
are to be met. Already, however, I have made 
clear my view that the prospective shortages 
in most states will be due in general to the 
need for expanding plant and services—not on 
the whole to recession-reduced state income. 
As I believe certain state programs, such as 
higher education, must continue to expand, 
perhaps I should point to some ways of meet- 
ing the prospective difficulties. 

Let me refer briefly, without duplicating 
conventional proposals, to some suggestions 
which experience seems to offer, without sub- 
mitting a full-scale defense of my suggestions. 

A. It is possible that some of the states can 
take recession-inspired action to improve 
management and thereby make each dollar go 
farther than heretofore. My first group of 
hints, therefore, will be in this vein. 

1. The obvious first suggestion along this 
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line has to do with improved planning of the 
current operating program. Some political 
leaders appear to believe that, having passed a 
law requiring a budget, the state has done 
what it can. Experience demonstrates that this 
view is completely erroneous. One further 
necessary step is convincing the leadership— 
the Governor, the legislators, the department 
heads, and the other principal chief officials, of 
the “budget idea.” By the “budget idea” I 
mean the concept of planning the program 
from the details and then estimating the cost of 
its execution. I mean the notion of not only ap- 
proving a financial plan but also of executing 
it faithfully, with only such flexibility as is es- 
sential to meet changing conditions and main- 
tain the integrity of the plan itself. I mean the 
idea, in short, of making the state budget the 


Governor's most effective tool for the achieve- 
ment of his functional program. Incident to 
doing this job in terms of the modern ‘“‘budget 


idea,” a staff of well trained management per- 
sonnel, aided by appropriate engineering and 
accounting manpower, is essential. 

2. As to the current budget administration, 
some of the states could make a good report. 
Can they make an equally good one as to a 
capital budget closely tied in with the current 
fiscal administration? If not, here is another 
rich opportunity for making recession-limited 
cash go farther. Some of the states even lack a 
long-time construction budget for highways! 
Without it, a state is inevitably wasting money. 

3. A third possibility of stretching scarce 
money to take better care of the state’s service 
program lies in direct institutional and depart- 
mental management. This area is really not 
something different from budgeting but rep- 
resents another point of emphasis in relation 
to budget administration. Perhaps the richest 
opportunity of all lies in improving personnel 
administration, but better organization and 
more systematic direction can bring in more 
service for the money. In some settings, merely 
affording an opportunity for technicians to do 
a technical job without having decisions dis- 
placed with policy actions will bolster morale 
and thereby increase management efficiency. 
There are many chances to improve operating 
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practice in some—perhaps all—of our states. 
Doing the best we know how would save 
enough money to fill a good-sized gap in reve- 
nues. 

4. In numerous states there are remarkable 
chances for better procurement of the com- 
modities, construction contracts, and skilled 
services which the public needs. If all states did 
their buying and related tasks as well as those 
that have the most efficient practices, sufficient 
money would be saved to fill a big gap. Here, 
again, most of the job, given legal opportunity, 
is one of management and of faithfully adher- 
ing to wisely established policy. 

5. Are related functional programs in our 
states sufficiently integrated to avoid grossly 
wasteful practices? As to natural resource man- 
agement, the answer is frequently no. Some 
management plan for attaining such integra- 
tion, whether by consolidation of agencies or 
by some cooperative arrangement, would in 
numerous states save good money. More im- 
portant, it would secure a better job of protect- 
ing and of utilizing the state’s resources. Much 
the same remark, to mention only two other 


examples, will apply in many states to hospital 
management and the administration of higher 


education. 

B. A second cluster of problems relates to 
the possibility and propriety of meeting the 
financial emergency by borrowing. As I have 
noted already, there is no doubt about the 
feasibility of this where it is a legally available 
device. There is more question about the 
propriety of a loan policy, despite the favor- 


able credit market, and that aspect of the 
situation deserves brief mention. 

in sound fiscal policy, it seems to most pub- 
lic finance students that state resort to long- 
term credit merely to meet a recession situa- 
tion is not justified. On the other hand, some 
of the states have accumulated construction 
deficiencies—in certain cases, brought forward 
from World War II—which now confront 
them with the sort of emergency that does 
justify bond financing. In a number of states 
this is true of highway construction. In per- 
haps a smaller number it is true of construc- 
tion for higher education. 

C. There are in some of the states real op- 
portunities to do a better job of utilizing avail- 
able federal aid. In a recession period, one 
source of financial relief is to seek out and 
exploit such possibilities. Among the areas in 
which certain states recently improved their 
positions in this respect are certain natural 
resource grants, some urban rehabilitation and 
housing grants not heretofore fully used, and 
a more state-focused utilization of hospital 
grants. There may be some private grant op- 
portunities for new aid to state institutions 
and agencies. There certainly are many op- 
portunities for contractual assistance for cer- 
tain state service programs. 

Thus, to summarize, the recession presents 
a fair share of problems to state governments. 
But they are not, in the main, unmanageable 
problems. And the states have at their disposal 
a variety of means to make them less onerous 
than they otherwise would be. 





In this article the Secretary of State for Illinois, Charles F. 
Carpentier, describes the electronic data processing system he has 
installed for handling driver license operations in his office. 

He points up the problems that called for electronics and reports 
excellent results from their use—above all in contributing 


to traffic safety. 
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Electronic Data Processing 


and State Records 





by Charles F. Carpentier 


ADMINISTRATORS of nearly all governmental 
agencies today are faced with problems which 
literally multiply overnight. These problems 
are caused by the rapidly increasing birth 
rate of the past twenty years and its impact on 
every agency of government. The paper work, 
the files and the manual operations involved 
in handling millions of individual records, 
has reached the point where efficient operation 
is no longer possible. 

When I assumed the office of Secretary of 
State in Illinois in January, 1953, one problem 
in particular stood out among the many pre- 
sented to me. From 1939 Illinois, with a driver 
population among the first five states in the 
nation, was stumbling along under the burden 
of a driver license law that was little more than 
a registration act. The vast majority of Illinois 
drivers regarded their licenses as a means of 
identification particularly useful in cashing 
checks. 

The old law was completely outmoded inso- 
far as being useful in a campaign for highway 
safety was concerned. Only courts of record 
could revoke or suspend driving privileges, 
and then only for conviction of driving while 
intoxicated or for three convictions in a twelve- 
month period for reckless driving. Inconsis- 


tencies, inadequacies and glaring defects were 
compounded by an almost complete lack of 
understanding, both by public officials and 
citizens, of the over-all importance of a strong 
driver license law. 


A NEW LICENSE LAW 

Within a few weeks after taking the oath of 
office I caused a new driver license law to be 
drafted and submitted to the Illinois General 
Assembly. Written by expert technicians in my 
office, after consultation with numerous traffic 
safety organizations throughout the nation, it 
represented a complete about-face for I]linois 
in the field of driver licensing. 

It contained many of the provisions of the 
uniform code. Suspension, revocation and can- 
cellation powers were vested in the Secretary 
of State. All courts trying traffic violators were 
required to report all convictions to the Sec- 
retary of State within seventy-two hours. Three 
moving traffic violations were sufficient to sus- 
pend the driving privileges of the offender. 

One group of statistics is of peculiar inter- 
est: In the four-year period before the passage 
of the new law Illinois courts had suspended or 
revoked the licenses of 9,610 drivers. In the 
four-year period from 1953 to 1957 my office 
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revoked, suspended or cancelled the driving 
privileges of more than 60,000 persons. And 
during that latter period the highway fatality 
rate in Illinois, which had been steadily climb- 
ing, began to decrease, in spite of the fact that 
more drivers were driving more vehicles more 
miles. This convinced me that we were on the 
right track. 


THE RECORDS PROBLEM 

The new law provided us with records—so 
many records in fact that our driver license 
division began to resemble a clerical night- 
mare. Thirteen separate files were set up con- 


taining 15 million active records and approxi- 
mately 20 million inactive records. The work 
load zoomed enormously, and the problem of 
closely supervising the traffic violator’s record 


became acute. Conviction reports were pour- 
ing in upon us, but we were running weeks 
behind in posting the reports to the individ- 
ual’s file. 

The future promised many more drivers, 
many more files, many more feet of floor space 
to contain the files and a steadily increasing 
number of human hands to maintain them. 
It was then that I determined to find a solu- 
tion. 

A nationally famous accounting firm was 
called in to survey our problems and advise 
us. They did—and their advice was—electronic 
data processing. They pointed out to us the 
fact that large corporations, faced with prob- 
lems such as ours, had been rapidly making 
the transition from manual to electronic proc- 
essing, as were certain of the national govern- 
mental agencies. Their survey convinced us, 
and we immediately asked for bids with speci- 
fication based on the survey. Our eventual 
choice was the IBM 650 electronic data proc- 
essing system. 

Here, briefly, are some of the problems that 
had to be solved. Illinois has approximately 5 
million licensed drivers whose licenses expire 
on a staggered basis over a three-year period. In 
1957, more than 2,380,000 driver license appli- 
cations were processed and issued. More than 
675,000 driver license examinations were 
given at our 131 examination stations. In ex- 


cess of $6 million in annual fees had to be ac- 
counted for on a daily basis. An average of 
25,000 documents must be examined, proc- 
essed and filed every day. . 


ELECTRONICS IN ACTION 

Now, in a room housing our IBM data 
processing machines, several operators handle 
a volume of work that would require a staff 
of more than 125 persons to perform manually. 
High speed machines print and address driver 
licenses at the rate of 22 per minute, ready for 
mailing. Examination reports and all associ- 
ated statistical data are recorded on magnetic 
tape. From this tape monthly summary reports 
are printed by means of which tight super- 
visory control can be exercised over our 131 
examination stations. 

Fee accounting is an integral part of the 
system. A daily journal of fees collected, with 
totals indicating the types of license issued, is 
prepared for our comptroller. 

Moving traffic violation convictions and ac- 
cident reports are recorded on IBM punch 
cards which are used to up-date the driver's 
record on the driver control magnetic tape. 
The system absorbs the mass of data received 
each day, interrelates it with the driver's 
record and produces the following documents: 
warning letters, suspensions, revocation and 
cancellations. Each document is complete, 
with an abstract of the driver’s complete 
record for examination by reviewing officers 
prior to mailing. 

The system has made possible the adoption 
of a permanent driver's license number which 
establishes positive identification of the person 
to whom the license was issued. Through the 
use of this permanent number and the elec- 
tronic data processing system, record keeping 
has been greatly simplified. Now, only one 
master document file is required. 

The magnetic tapes result in a prodigious 
memory in the machine, which stores an al- 
most unlimited volume of information that is 
readily accessible. The computer automati- 
cally processes data in accordance with instruc- 
tions previously stored in its memory. The 
machine reads, writes, performs arithmetic 





operations, sorts, collates and then summarizes 
the information in useful form, and performs 
all these operations with a degree of accuracy 
and speed unattainable by human beings. 

This portion of the system made possible 
the adoption of a point system for moving 
traffic violations in Illinois which we believe 
is the most balanced and thorough in the en- 
tire nation. Point values ranging from 3 to 110 
have been assigned to more than 84 moving 
traffic violations. Accumulation of 110 or more 
points within twelve months will indicate 
revocation of the driver license; suspensions 
will be indicated for point accumulations 
ranging from one month for 10 to 20 points 
within a year, to twelve months for 90 to 110 
points. 


EFFECTIVE FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 


It is not possible for us to obtain a true pic- 
ture of the economics of the entire system at 
the present time. For one thing, not all of the 
5 million drivers have been recorded under 
the new system. Not untill 1961 will we have 
completed this task. During the next several 


years it will be necessary for us to continue to 
maintain a great portion of the manual system. 
Naturally, during this transition period costs 
are in excess of what they will be when all 
drivers in the state have been registered under 
the electronic data processing system and the 
manual system discarded. 

Nor am I necessarily convinced that any 
substantial savings can be expected when the 
system is compared with a manual operation. 
But of this I am certain: efficient operation 
under a manual system cannot be achieved, 
nor can a manual system afford the constant 
supervision, contro] and education of individ- 
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ual drivers which traffic safety experts have 
agreed are absolutely necessary if we are to 
reduce motor vehicle deaths and injuries. 

In addition, the electronic data processing 
system can make readily available a great 
amount of factual and statistical information 
which could never be obtained through man- 
ual efforts. This will be of particular value to 
the entire field of highway safety. Such data 
can be made available to traffic safety agencies 
as a guide for their programming. One such 
research project on which we have just em- 
barked is the correlation of accident and mov- 
ing traffic violation conviction reports to de- 
termine if the traffic violator repeater is also 
an accident-prone driver. Another research 
project will concern itself with the comparison 
of the records of high school trained drivers 
and children in the same age brackets who had 
no formal driver training. 


ELECTRONICS AND THE FUTURE 
Above and beyond all of the practical rea- 
sons which can be advanced for the use of 
electronic data processing in government, 
there is one that is even more compelling. It 
is this: no administrator today has the right 
to think only of the problems of today, tomor- 
row or next year. He should try to keep in 
mind the problems which his successor ten 
years from now will face. That is what we have 
tried to do. We know that electronic data proc- 
essing is here to stay. We know that such a 
system, properly planned, can easily be ex- 
panded to help in the solution of problems we 
do not yet have to face. We are confident that 
in the years to come our successors, whoever 
they may be, will appreciate the efforts we 
made to make their task a little less difficult. 








The preceding article dealt with electronic data processing now in 


effect to improve driver licensing, a key factor in highway safety. 


The following paper discusses potentials of electronics for future 


control of traffic on the highways—through methods that would 


mean an era of automobile driving far removed from our familiar 
practices. Mr. Malfetti, the author of the article, is Executive 
Officer of the Safety Education Project at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, which has been actively exploring the 


possibilities involved. Besides describing techniques, he points to 


problems of a wide range—for state officials, legislators and many 
others—that bear on their application. 


Electronic ‘Techniques 


for Traffic Control and Safety 


by James L. Malfetta 


DRAMATIC POSTWAR PROGRESS in the applica- 
tion of electronic controls to the operation of 
ships and planes, as well as in automation, 
transportation, computing and a thousand 
other applications, inevitably suggested a role 
for electronics in the management of highway 
traffic for the reduction of accidents. 

As a result, this novel approach to the prob- 
lems of highway safety has been the subject 
of considerable experimentation in the past 
five years, and a growing body of research and 
literature on it has developed. 


ARDEN HOUSE CONFERENCE 

It was natural that these developments 
should be of lively interest to the Safety Edu- 
cation Project at Columbia University, newly 
established under a grant from the American 
Automobile Association Foundation for Traf- 
fic Safety, to “explore new methods for reduc- 
ing highway accidents.”” The Project in May, 
1958, invited to Arden House, Harriman, New 
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York, leaders in electronic research, adminis- 
trative officials, highway and traffic engineers, 
representatives of the automotive industry, 
and specialists in medicine, psychology and 
law to exchange ideas on the development and 
application of electronic controls to traffic 
safety. After three days of discussion, these 
fifty-five experts reached agreements and rec- 
ommendations that offer a suggested blueprint 
for a wide-ranging and hopeful program to 
reduce accidents on the highways. 

Since the Arden House meeting a small 
continuing committee of its participants has 
laid the groundwork for a permanent organiza- 
tion to further the recommendations of the 
conference. This committee includes an elec- 
tronics scientist from the Radio Corporation of 
America research center in Princeton, New 
Jersey, an engineer on the research staff of 
General Motors, an official of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, a public relations 
counselor, a representative of the American 

















Automobile Association, a member of the 
Columbia University law faculty, and the di- 
rector of the Safety Education Project. 

[he new organization which this group is 
launching will serve as a clearing house for 
the groups engaged in the electronic safety 
program. It will refer proposed electronic 
systems and devices to appropriate agencies 
for evaluation and field testing and will direct 
a program of public education and informa- 
tion. It will press continued activity on various 
fronts to assure the earliest possible perfecting 
and acceptance of electronic traffic devices for 
the public benefit. 

The scientific material already assembled 
in this field and discussed by the experts at 
Arden House is impressive. There seems little 
doubt that the tools for the electronic con- 
trol of traffic on our highways are now in the 
hands of our scientists and technicians. Addi- 
tional field testing remains to be done and 
many kinks must be ironed out. But much 
of the future progress will depend upon the 
interest of an informed public, including vari- 
ous agencies of government at all levels. 

That responsible government agencies are 
indeed concerned over the possibilities was 
evidenced by the dozen or more highway ex- 
perts at the Arden House meeting. From rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Public Roads 
to state and city trafhic engineers, the highway 
officials were genuinely interested in the pros- 
pect of electronic controls. The published pro- 
ceedings of the conference * include papers 
by T. T. Wiley, New York City Traffic Com- 
missioner, and Eugene Maier, Director of the 
Department of Traffic and Transportation, 
Houston, Texas, both of whom discussed ur- 
ban traffic problems in relation to electronic 
controls; a paper by Edmund R. Ricker and 
John R. Crosby of the New Jersey Turnpike 
Authority, relating to controlled-access facil- 
ities; and a presentation by J. E. P. Darrell 
of the Minnesota Department of Highways on 
factors involved in adapting electronic con- 
trols to rural highways. 

*Available from the Safety Education Project, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York, as 
long as supply lasts. 
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PROPOSED CONTROL SYSTEMS 

The relation of electronic traflic control to 
highway engineering is at once patent when 
the various proposed systems are examined. 
With the exception of a radar-like device al- 
ready tested by the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, which offers collision protection through 
apparatus installed within the vehicle, all the 
other approaches call for electronic installa- 
tions in and along the highways. Some of these 
methods do and some do not involve comple- 
mentary equipment in the car itself. 

The Bendix proposal has the merit of being 
almost immediately available. Thus it offers 
an aid to safety as soon as quantity manufac- 
ture appears feasible. The device was described 
in an Arden House paper by Winston E. Kock 
of the Bendix research laboratories as emitting 
a beep-beep warning sound when the car ap- 
proaches another car or object ahead. The 
signal increases in intensity with nearness to 
the hazard. Tests have shown its special value 
in conditions of fog, darkness or poor visi- 
bility, or to counteract driver inattention. The 
device warns the driver in time for him to take 
appropriate action, but it can also be designed 
to take over control from the driver by acting 
on the braking system. 

The other proposals, all involving highway 
installations, are being considered for a pro- 
gram of much longer range. The basic system 
described by V. K. Zworykin and L. E. Flory, 
electronics scientists with the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, utilizes a cable and induct- 
ance loops buried in the highway. The loops, 
actuated by passage of any car over them, can 
perform several functions. The installation in 
its simplest form actuates a series of lights at 
the side of the road. Lights behind the car will 
serve to warn vehicles following in the same 
lane (especially useful in fog, and other con- 
ditions of poor visibility), while lights actuated 
ahead of the car will signal its approach to on- 
coming traffic (of special significance around 
a curve or over the crest of a hill). This type 
of warning requires no equipment in the car. 

To proceed a step further, rear-end colli- 
sions can be averted if the following car is 
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equipped with a receiver which will be excited 
by a “flying tail” of electronic warning signals 
emitted from the roadway under the influence 
of the vehicle ahead as it passes over the loops 
buried in the highway. These signals will be 
translated into visual or auditory warnings in 
the rear car, varying in intensity with prox- 
imity to the car ahead. Thus the driver gets 
his warning from the dashboard of his car, 
rather than from lights along the roadside, 
which has the obvious advantage of being un- 
influenced by weather conditions and poor 
visibility. 

As for the cable buried in the roadway— 
running down the center of the traffic lane 
and carrying a high frequency current—it can 
influence sensing devices mounted on a car 
to warn of the vehicle’s deviation from the 
center of the lane. It will actuate an indica- 
tor within the car for the driver's information. 

As a final stage, both the ‘flying tail’ system 
and the guidance cable can completely take 
over operation from the driver. The former 
can act upon the accelerator and brake to pre- 
vent collision; the guidance cable can rectify 
deviations from the center of the lane through 
the car’s steering mechanism. 

This summary description of the principal 
systems now under study does not cover the 
many variants possible for greater refinement 
in traffic management and in supplying infor- 
mation to the driver. For instance, the exist- 
ence of a high-frequency carrier current in the 
guidance cable could permit voice communi- 
cation to the driver without any addition to 
the road installation. Thus the driver may be 
informed of route numbers and other perti- 
nent data in approaching an intersection or 
receive warnings with respect to weather con- 
ditions, unfavorable roads or other hazards 
along the route. 

Similarly, the detectors may serve as traffic 
counters and speed controllers. The driver 
may be advised that he is exceeding the speed 
limit. Other functions can influence the tim- 
ing of traffic lights proportional to traffic flow. 
Merely by reducing congestion and regulating 
traffic flow a significant measure of additional 
highway safety can be achieved. 


LOCATION AND INSTALLATION 

Experts expect that the first use of the 
highway-to-car electronic systems will be on 
controlled-access highways, such as turn 
pikes, with the driver returning to manual 
control and conventional operation upon leav- 
ing such a highway. Installations along rural 
highways without limited access are seen as 
in a more remote future. Urban applications 
present special problems of their own and 
more limited functions that will require con- 
siderable study. 

For these reasons, compatability of equip- 
ment for different circumstances becomes a 
paramount factor in connection with any de- 
vices and systems put into use. The nonequip- 
ped car must not be at a disadvantage for con-. 
ventional operation. The equipped car must 
maintain its versatility for conventional opera 
tion on highways not yet converted to elec- 
tronic control. Finally, any device, whether in- 
stalled in the car or in the road, must have 
“fail-safe” attributes of proven dependability. 

Actual installation of the highway equip- 
ment is not seen as a major problem. The 
rectangular inductance loops, about as long 
as a car, are inserted in the hardtop and form 
part of detection circuits whose active compon- 
ents are buried in capsules by the side of the 


road. The loops—as well as the center-of-lane 


cables for guidance—can be simply installed 
in the roadbed during construction, and they 
have been installed experimentally in exist- 
ing roads by a diamond-saw technique. As for 
equipment within the car, it has been sug- 
gested that until automobiles are electronic- 
ally equipped at manufacture, detachable de- 
vices could be affixed when a car enters an 
electronically controlled turnpike, for use 
while traveling along it. Admittedly there will 
be a long period before all cars or all high- 
ways are equipped for electronic traffic man- 
agement. 

The development of suitable devices and 
systems can safely be left to the electronics 
engineers and technicians. The permanent 
organization now being set up as a result of 
the Arden House conference will have the task 
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of seeing that research, development and field 
tests are pressed forward with all possible 
speed. 


MANY-SIDED PROBLEMS 
But the electronic 
provide all the solutions, as they cannot en- 


scientists alone cannot 


vision all the needs. Clear-cut definitions of 
the various traffic and safety problems to be 
solved must be provided in order to determine 
just what is wanted. These answers must come 
from highway and motor vehicle administra- 
tors, automobile manufacturers, enforcement 
officials, legislators, highway and traffic engi- 
neers, safety specialists, physicians, psycholo- 
gists, lawyers, and from the highway users 
themselves. 

Chere are other practical problems of con- 
siderable magnitude. The economics of elec- 
tronic installation poses many questions: what 
will it cost, and who is to pay for it? Corollary 


questions suggest themselves—questions of 


maintenance, of insurance rates, of necessary 
legislation. The problems of legal liability in 
cases of failure of electronic equipment call 
for careful study. To cite these unsolved prob- 
lems is not to disparage the possibility of elec- 
tronic control. It was the conviction of the 
men assembled at Arden House in May—all 
broadly informed in their respective fields— 
that solutions can be found. But the success 
of the permanent organization depends on the 
degree of communication established between 
the groups concerned. 


CONCERNS OF GOVERNMENT 

Officials and legislators in federal, state and 
local governments share in these problems. 
Theirs is an enormous stake in the success of 
electronic traffic management. As the problems 
are elucidated, responsibilities at various gov- 
ernment levels will become clearer. 

Of immediate concern to highway and traf- 
fic officials are the priorities to be assigned to 
electronic aids when tests have proven their 
feasibility. Are the controlled-access highways, 
as suggested above, to receive first considera- 
tion; and on how,wide a scale? Does the present 
national highway program offer an opportun- 


ity for electronic installations in the near 
future and, if so, how will such modifications 
affect the cost of plans already on the drawing 
board? Should part of the new highway con- 
struction be deferred to await perfection of 
electronic systems now being developed and 
tested, or might new construction be sufh- 
ciently modified to permit electronic installa 
tions at a later date at relatively low additional 
cost? 

The whole present concept of highway law 
enforcement may be due for an overhauling 
in the light of electronic traffic management. 
If automatic take-over control can be achieved 
in the foreseeable future, will not the need 
for many rules of the road be banished for- 
ever? What will be the need for speed limits 
if rear-end collisions can no longer occur and 
if speed can be controlled, anyway, beyond 
any action of the driver? Weaving and wrong 
lane driving may become offenses of an archaic 
past if automatic devices relieve the driver of 
all responsibility for guidance. 

These concepts are not dreams of a never- 
never land of electronic gadgets. They may 
become realities sooner than we think. But 
meanwhile—and how many years does that 
phrase encompass?—there obviously must be 
serious consideration of all the interim phases 
of trafic movement on our highways, to make 
driving safer and more efficient with each ad 
vancing step. 

There would seem to be little need to ad- 
monish highway planners to use caution in 
embracing electronic controls for the roads of 
the future. There may be need instead to pre- 
encrusted from 
scientific advance to a standstill—through lack 
of understanding and enlightened support, 
through failure to develop sound and uniform 
legislation, and through inability of the vari- 
ous states and agencies to combine in produc- 


vent conservatism slowing 


ing patterns of procedure that, for their suc- 
cess, call for much cooperation. 


LEGAL ASPECTS 

The legal liability of manufacturers and in- 
stallers when there is a failure in electronic 
equipment offers a field for speculation. Under 
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certain conditions this liability may extend to 
states and municipalities. Some of the possi- 
bilities were explored by Alfred L. Schwartz 
in a paper prepared for the Arden House 
Conference. 

Mr. Schwartz, who is associated with the 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Colum- 
bia University, examined the common law 
doctrine of manufacturer's liability, which 
may well find much wider application in the 
malfunction of electronic devices than in cur- 
rent automobile accident situations where 
driver negligence can generally be cited. This, 
together with an increased responsibility for 
the safety of drivers on the part of govern- 
mental agencies maintaining the electronic 
equipment, will affect insurance rates for both 
manufacturers and drivers, and will in part 
determine the price tag to be placed on high- 
way construction and on new automobiles. 
In order to make the use of electronic devices 
for highway control economically feasible, the 
states and manufacturers undoubtedly will 
consider calling for legislation on many aspects 
of tort liability, including the doctrine of 
sovereign immunity, the extent of the liability 
of state and local highway officials, the doctrine 
of res ipsa loquitur, and the effect of contribu- 
tory negligence or comparative negligence as 
a defense. 

The many legal problems raised in the 
Schwartz paper require considerable research 
and study. This should be commenced immed- 
iately so that carefully prepared, suitable legis- 


lation will be ready for adoption as soon as 


perfected and completely tested electronic 
The 


statutes, ordinances and court decisions of each 


equipment is available. constitutions, 


of the states must be examined fully to deter- 
mine the existing patterns of tort liability law 
and to predict the liability potential of each 
of the proposed electronic systems. The goals 
of possible legislation must be determined, and 
various plans to achieve the goals have to be 
considered. In the interest of uniform legisla 
tion, it will be necessary to explore the ques- 
tion as to the level of government which should 
enact the proposed laws. Finally, whatever acts 
are adopted must be integrated with related, 
existing laws in order to avoid problems of 
legal construction. 

To avoid duplication of effort and to achieve 
uniformity of approach, it would be desirable 
for the necessary research and study to be con- 
ducted by a single organization, with the back- 
ing of the states and interested industries. 
That a great deal of legal research and study 
lies ahead cannot be doubted. But there is 
every reason to believe that the legal problems, 
like the others, can be solved if sufficient at- 
tention is focused on them. 


A HIGH POTENTIAL 

The evidence is convincing that electronic 
systems and devices hold a high potential for 
improving traffic operations and reducing traf- 
fic accidents. It seems equally apparent that 
application is only a matter of time. ,Every 
effort must be made by all those concerned to 
encourage and support research, development 
and field tests of available electronic systems 
in order to insure orderliness of application 
and the most rapid realization of benefits. Ac- 
cording to the experts assembled at Arden 
House, the time for planning and action is 


now. 





In this paper Samuel London, Deputy Secretary of State in the 
New York Department of State, describes an expanded program of 


microfilming and its good results in the department’s Division 
of Corporations. The advantages, as he emphasizes, include both 


savings in money and distinct advances in efficiency. 


Microfilming Brings 


Gains in New York 


by Samuel London 





Deputy Secretary of State, New York State Department of State 


As A PHASE OF Governor Harriman’s program 
for increased economy and efficiency in New 
York State government, Secretary of State 
Carmine G. DeSapio has extended the applica- 
tion of microfilm recording techniques in the 
Division of Corporations of the Department of 
State.* The costly operation of furnishing 
County Clerks photo copies of corporate cer- 
tificates, has been eliminated at a saving of 
$14,000 every year. And much greater advan- 
tages have been gained in improved opera- 
tions, better preservation of records, ease of 
reference work, saving of costly space, and 
other important respects. 

Currently the Division of Corporations is re 
cording on microfilm the corporate charters of 
corporations licensed to do business in the 
state. Microfilmed with the 
amendatory and supplementary certificates 


charters are 


which include mergers, consolidations and 
dissolutions. 


*The Division of Corporations examines and charters 
all domestic corporations other than banking, insurance 
and educational; examines and authorizes foreign corpora 
tions to do business within the state; examines and records 
amendatory and supplementary certificates of domestic 
and foreign corporations, including mergers, consolidations 
and dissolutions; receives and mails copies of process served 
against corporations upon the Secretary of State as agent of 
corporations; and certifies copies of certification certificates 
for filing in the County Clerk’s office and upon request by 
the public. 


By statute, the division is required to trans- 
mit copies of these corporate documents to 
the County Clerks of the counties in which 
the corporation home offices are located. In the 
past the Secretary of State has furnished the 
County Clerks with photo copies of the corpo 
rate certificates submitted to the Division of 
Corporations for licensing. More than 250,000 
photo copies, at a cost of over $25,000 for per- 
sonnel and supplies, have been required every 
year. 

The 1956 extension of the microfilming 
techniques by the Department of State re- 
sulted in eliminating the paper photo copies 
previously sent to County Clerks. In lieu of the 
paper photo copies, County Clerks now re- 
ceive the copy of the corporate certificates sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State after they have 
been microfilmed. This operational change 
has produced a net saving of $14,000 a year 
after deducting the cost of microfilming. In- 
cluded in this annual savings is a $4,000 an- 
nual expenditure for the 400 binders formerly 
required. 

The original certificates which were pre- 
viously destroyed after microfilming are now 
appropriately annotated and forwarded to the 
respective County Clerks as the copy for local 
reference and research purposes. The elimina 
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tion of the photo copies has been the prime 
factor in saving both materials and time. The 
time saved has enabled the division to speed 
up its microfilming of the old corporate rec- 
ords on file, a project which started in 1952. 


MICROFILMING INSTALLED IN 1952 

When the microfilming techniques were 
inaugurated in the Division of Corporations 
in November, 1952, the procedure was to 
photograph the corporate certificates periodi- 
cally. The processed film was inspected for 
verification before destroying the original doc- 
uments. Any necessary retakes were made and 
the film returned for making a positive film 
print. This “security” roll, which is the origi- 
nal negative, is vault stored in another build- 
ing in Albany for added protection in the 
event of a fire or other disaster. The positive 
film copy is retained in the division, for refer- 
ence purposes. 

However, by this method the original cer- 
tificates could not be sent to the County Clerks 
in lieu of the more costly photo copies. County 
Clerks, however, required this information as 
soon as possible after the certificates were re- 
corded and filed, in order to answer local re- 
quests for information. 

Two changes have since been made in this 
procedure after clearing with the County 
Clerks. First, daily interim reports containing 
all the pertinent information required were 
sent to the respective County Clerks. They are 
obtained from routine reports prepared to 
serve another purpose in the division. Second, 
the microfilming schedule was changed to 


photograph all corporate certificates on a daily 
basis. In addition, when the original film was 
processed, the positive film print was made 


immediately before returning it to Albany. 


OLD RECORDS A PROBLEM 

At first, the microfilming of the division’s 
holdings presented a monumental task. A very 
rough estimate indicated that well over 8.4 
million exposures would be required to com- 
plete the microfilming of the files, which 
dated back to April 18, 1811. 

The technical problems were numerous. 


Some documents were of excellent contrast, 
with gall ink used on hand laid English paper. 
Others were faded carbons from the early 
1900's when typewriting was a new and ex- 
perimental technique. Some documents were 
written in light blue inks on pale blue paper 
and contained hand stamp annotations that 
were hardly visible. Others presented almost 
no contrast, as brown and red inks were used 
on dark brown legal ‘‘wrappers.’’ The most 
difficult documents were those where the au- 
thors used lightweight, leather wrappers and 
inscribed their notations on the leather with 
pale blue ink. 

These technical difficulties have been mas- 
tered by the Recordak Micro-File machine un- 
der the direction of Mr. Donald Healy. To 
date over 420,000 exposures have been com- 
pleted and 1,000 bound volumes destroyed. 
Completion date for the project was originally 
set for 1977. However, since the program was 
accelerated in 1956, the completion date has 
been advanced to about 1965. 


MICROFILMING TECHNIQUES 

Both the current and older certificates are 
microfilmed on two Model D Recordak Micro- 
File machines, using 35mm film and a re- 
duction ratio of 17 to 1. At first one machine 
was used for the bound volumes only. That 
was back in 1952 before the system of micro- 
filming current certificates began. When it 
developed that the recording of old volumes 
was delayed because the microfilming of cur- 
rent certificates kept the machine tied up, a 
second machine was purchased. Now one ma- 
chine is used for daily work and the other for 
old volumes. Recordak processes the film and 
also prints the duplicate positive roll of film. 

The 17 to 1 reduction ratio records an 
average of 1,800 images on each 100-foot roll 
of film. At this reduction photo copies can be 
made at thirteen times magnification, or 
nearly 80 per cent of original size. This size 
assures best legibility. It also permits a maxi- 
mum use of the width of the continuous roll 
of our photo copy printing paper. When the 
faded or poor contrast conditions of original 
documents make it necessary, filters are used 





to insure a quality image capable of legible 
reproduction and at satisfactory recognition 
on the film reading device. Documents in bad 
condition because deterioration over the years 
has faded the ink or faded the paper are tested 
individually for the correct microfilming illu- 


mination. To assure the best photographic 


image of these weather-beaten documents, 
many of which were in poor condition origi- 
nally, they are measured by a light meter 
which is an integral part of the Recordak ma- 
chine. The meter reading indicates the cor- 
rect voltage to use for best results. 

Our experience has demonstrated to us the 
full advantages of employing microfilming 
techniques in the Division of Corporations. 
Among some of the more important advan- 
tages we found are: 

The older records are now preserved against 
further deterioration. 

The newer records are not subjected to deteri- 
oration through excessive handling. 
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The corporate information on file has been se- 
cured against potential loss by fire or other dis- 
aster. 

Binding and rebinding work is no longer 
needed. 

The files on film are easier to search on a film 
reader and are less time consuming. 

Transportation of the volumes from stack space 
for photo copy is no longer required. 

Cleaning and dusting is decreasing as the 
bound volumes are destroyed. 

The 1,350 cubic inches required to store two 
volumes has been reduced to the 24 cubic inches 
for the one roll of microfilm. 

The division’s need for additional costly rented 
space has been forestalled. 

These specific advantages, however, are only 
a part of the overriding advantages gained 
from the microfilming operation. A more 
efficient and economical method has been 
achieved in doing one of the division’s rou- 
tine tasks without sacrificing either the ac- 
curacy of the information or the services to 
the public and to the State of New York. 





A legislature’s determination of the money it should allocate for 


any state program is a many-sided matter, as this article 


illustrates. Mr. Ingler, who is Director of the Ohio Legislative 


Service Commission, deals with the problem here as 


it relates to financing manpower for mental health services, 


but most of what he says applies to government in the broad. 


His article is based on an address he delivered recently at the 


Midwest Conference on Mental Health Manpower in Chicago. 


Mental Health Manpower: 


Its Demands on State Resources 














by Charles W. Ingler 


IT OFTEN occurs that the best way to throw 
light on a given topic is to examine the limita- 
tions and common misapprehensions reflected 
in the topic itself. That certainly is true when 
we consider what a legislature can allocate from 
state resources to pay for mental health person- 
nel. 

Merely to state the problem in those terms 
implies a presumption that “state resources” 
(meaning money) are allocated by the legis- 
lature, in its discretion, in proportion to the 
need for money in each of the various state pro- 
grams. Mental health manpower is one of those 
programs. 

Does the legislature, however, really allocate 
the state’s money, each year, or each two years, 
in its discretion? Can the money be allocated in 
proportion to need? Can direct comparisons be 
made as to the need for money in the various 
programs? 

It is in point to examine these assump- 
tions, and I should like to make several ob- 
servations along this line, with special 
reference to recent experiences in Ohio. Per- 
haps our experiences will strike responsive 
notes elsewhere. 
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FIXED COMMITMENTS 

First: A modern state budget, like a modern 
household budget, consists largely of fixed 
charges growing out of past commitments. It is 
not simply a matter of dividing a pool of unre- 
stricted money every year or every two years. 

In Ohio, in the fiscal year 1956—57, the state 
collected about $948 million in revenues from 
all sources. Of this amount, more than $400 
million was disposed of automatically, as ear- 
marked revenue, without any considerable 
freedom of discretion on the part of the legis- 
lature. The largest earmarked items were some 
$132 million in federal grants (to be spent for 
purposes dictated by the federal government) 
and more than $260 million in highway user 
taxes and fees. 

Often it is argued that earmarking by per- 
manent law is undesirable, and that all reve- 
nues should go into a single fund for disposi- 
tion at the discretion of the legislature. But 
this is wishful thinking; it would require such 
a drastic overturn of long-standing policy and 
practice, not to mention constitutional law, 
that there is little hope of achieving it. 





DISCRETION, HOW FREE? 

Now, what of the remaining revenue col- 
lected by the state in a year’s time? My second 
observation is to this point. 

Even where state revenues are pooled to- 
gether for disposition by the legislature, the 
legislature is not morally free to exercise un- 
limited discretion. Instead, it continues to 
provide money for various programs in line 
with long-term commitments previously made. 

Aside from earmarked revenues, the largest 
appropriations tend to be those which can be 
described as morally mandatory on the legis- 
lature. For example, the Ohio school founda- 
tion law of 1955 provides for the automatic 
disbursements of state money to all school dis- 
tricts in rough proportion to the numbers of 
pupils and of teacher units. By enacting that 
law in 1955, the legislature morally committed 
itself to appropriate some $365 million ‘to 
meet the costs of the program in the fiscal 
biennium 1957-59. 

For many years the local welfare depart- 
ments, the city and county governments, the 
universities, and the mental hospitals have 
planned their programs on the basis of a level 
of service which already has been underwrit- 
ten in large part by the legislature. The legis- 
lature is not really free to destroy or severely 
damage the level of service in one of these es- 


sential programs in order to raise a massive 


amount of money to be concentrated in a 
given program. We do not make a fresh start 
at each legislative session, simply dividing up 
the money as if this were the year one. 


HOW COMMITMENTS ARE MADE 

The typical history of a building in a state 
mental hospital illustrates the implied com- 
mitments under which a legislature must 
operate. A mental hospital administrator will 
evaluate the physical plant of his hospital and 
will conclude that construction of one new 
building is essential. Let us suppose that, in 
due time, the legislature appropriates funds 
for its construction and the building is com- 


pleted. 
In all likelihood the building was built in 
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one fiscal period, and was placed in operation 
in another. At the beginning of the second 
period, the administrator requests operating 
funds to support the staff and patients who 
will occupy the new building. Sometimes 
there will be difficulty and delay at this point, 
but somehow the money will be found to pay 
for activities in the new building. In the act 
of building the building, the legislature made 
an implied commitment to provide more 
money, later, for its operation. 

No responsible legislator would feel free to 
kill the operating appropriation for a mental 
hospital in order to get money for some other 
purpose which at the moment appears to be 
more critical. By the same token he is not free 
to cripple some other vital service in order to 
get money to meet a crisis in the field of 
mental health manpower. 

For the current biennium the Ohio General 
Assembly has appropriated a total of more 
than $1,875,000,000 for all purposes, Of this 
amount only about $378 million, or about 20 
per cent, was appropriated for the payrolls 
and operating costs of state departments and 
institutions. The remaining 80 per cent, 
amounting to about a billion and a half, is 
being paid over to local governments, school 
districts, or welfare recipients, or is being used 
for construction of buildings and highways. 

When one operating state program com- 
petes for money, it probably will be compet- 
ing with other programs for shares in the 20 
per cent; not for shares in the whole amount. 


A LEGISLATIVE DILEMMA 

Briefly, the legislative dilemma is this: After 
assuring that a reasonable level of service will 
be maintained in all major programs, a very 
small margin, or perhaps no margin, of reve- 
nue remains free to be used as a matter of dis- 
cretion. There is bitter competition for this 
money, if it exists at all. If the pressure be- 
comes unbearable, the only remaining alterna- 
tive would be new taxes. The public is ever 
watchful in the matter of new taxes, and this 
brings us to another observation. 

The public, and the various interest groups 
within it, are often inconsistent in their atti- 
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tude toward state fiscal policy. Always we seem 
to want more and more governmental service 
without corresponding increases in the tax 
burden. 

In the eyes of many citizens, a bureaucrat is 
any public employee. In the eyes of many ad- 
ministrators, a bureaucrat is a public employee 
in somebody else’s department. In both groups 
there is a widespread notion that many govern- 
ment agencies consist of great numbers of 
bureaucrats performing no useful service, and 
that the way to finance a worthy new under- 
taking is to “improve the efficiency” in some 
existing program—this meaning, of course, the 
firing of some bureaucrats. 

The fact is that the difference between ef- 
ficiency and inefficiency usually accounts for 
only a small percentage of the total cost in a 
governmental program. Among the men who 
professionally conduct management surveys, 
an intensive analysis of organization and 
methods which produces savings of 5 to 10 per 
cent is considered a successful job. This is not 
to say that government agencies are neces- 
sarily efficient. But the degree of efficiency in 
a government agency usually accounts for 
only a small statistical proportion of the total 
cost. 

Here is another and simpler way to say the 
same thing: If it is necessary to raise a large 
amount of money, to finance a new undertak- 


ing or to improve an old one, it cannot ordi- 


narily be done by improving the organization 
and methods of some existing programs. It is 
necessary either to create new revenues, or to 
abolish some existing activities or services. It 
has been said that the only way to cut a budget 
is to cut a budget. But a severe budget cut 
usually means that the state will stop carrying 
on some activities that it has been carrying on. 
And we have already mentioned the deep com- 
mitments underlying the existing services 
and activities. 

In terms of tax policy, this means that the 
state cannot have its cake and eat it too. Any- 
one who demands a vast expansion of a costly 
service has a moral obligation to say something 
about taxes, also. But I must admit that in a 
decade of continuous observation of various 


governmental phenomena, I have never yet 
seen this happen. There is frequent clamor for 
more service and more money, but a deep 
silence prevails when the subject of ways and 
means is introduced. Magically, this becomes 
exclusively the problem of the politicians. 
Everyone lobbies for more and better public 
service; no one lobbies for a tax bill. In these 
circumstances the legislator is in a rather 
lonely position. 

At this point I should like to digress for a 
moment, to raise a painful question. In every 
state nowadays there are organizations, some 
of them quite well financed, which are dedi- 
cated to the expansion and improvement of 
various public services, such as mental health, 
public health, welfare, and education. Do any 
of the major subscribers to these organizations 
also contribute to the support of taxpayer 
organizations, dedicated to the restraint of ex- 
cessive taxation? I do not suggest that taxes 
generally should be either increased or de- 
creased. I merely suggest that they cannot be 
increased and decreased at the same time. 


MORE THAN MONEY INVOLVED 

Regardless of the difficulties, however, a 
legislature sometimes is able to make a policy 
decision to improve a major program sub- 
stantially and rapidly, and to raise adequate 
funds without delay. This brings us down to a 
final observation. 

The legislatures have learned that in a large- 
scale mental health program, the allocation of 
adequate money for manpower is but the first 
step in a process which is so slow that it seems 
interminable. 

In recent years there has been published a 
great deal of promotional material, exhorting 
the public and the legislatures to provide ade- 
quate money for mental health manpower. 
The emphasis on money is so great that one is 
led to believe it is simply a problem of money- 
raising. But despite the difficulty of money- 
raising, and however essential the money 
might be, it is more and more apparent that 
the most difficult problems lie in the fields of 
psychiatry, education, and public administra- 
tion—not in the field of money-raising. 





OHIO OBJECT LESSON 

It is well known that mental health man- 
power is not nearly so glamorous nor so quick 
as mental health buildings. Despite this fact, 
the Ohio General Assembly took the trouble 
to educate itself in this matter during 1954 
and 1955. An all-American roster of psychi- 
atric administrators was consulted, and the 
views expressed were unanimous: an adequate 
supply of mental health manpower does not 
exist in the United States, and this supply 
must be created, right in the state mental 
hospital systems. 

The Ohio General Assembly took this ad- 
vice seriously, created a program for the sole 
purpose of creating professional mental health 
manpower. This was a costly program, and 
therefore new revenues were obtained for the 
purpose. The revenue was obtained by an in- 
crease of 10 cents per bottle on the retail price 
of liquor in the state stores. 

This new program followed the basic logic 
of leading psychiatrists: that prestige in the 
field of psychiatry is essential to the strengthen- 
ing of personnel, and that this prestige can 
first be established in a few small and heavily 
staffed institutes. Accordingly, three institutes 
were created. It was hoped that the ultimate 
production of the program would be some 
twenty to thirty newly certified psychiatrists 
per year, some of whom might remain in the 
state service. The principal aim was the 
strengthening of the force of psychiatrists, in 
order that they in turn could develop bigger 
and stronger therapeutic teams. 

For the year 1955, the legislature appropri- 
ated some $28 million for payrolls in the state 
division of mental hygiene. For 1958, there 
was appropriated some $40 million for this 
purpose. The new training program has been 
in operation for about three years. 

What are the results thus far? Our depart- 
ment of mental hygiene and correction has 
tried hard to produce the intended results, 
but the variety of obstacles is prodigious. Thus 
far we seem to be obtaining all other kinds of 
personnel more easily than psychiatrists. From 
1954 to 1958, our staff of teachers has risen 
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from 38 to 150; registered nurses, 238 to 430; 
psychologists, 78 to 107; social workers, 93 to 
163; and therapists, 170 to 276. Departmental 
personnel reports indicate that the number of 
full-time physicians increased only from 144 
to 190. In 1954 we had 199 patients per physi- 
cian; now we have 160. 

Part of the difficulty is, of course, the inordi- 
nate length of time needed to produce a fully 
qualified psychiatrist. If there is to be a sig- 
nificant gain to the state from our elaborate 
residency program, it will notybe felt until 
1959 or 1960 at the earliest. But we cannot 
help wondering if it will be felt even then. 
Will our psychiatrists remain in the state serv- 
ice after their training is completed? 

As a precaution the legislature authorized 
the department to classify its own physicians 
and to determine their salaries. It now is 
legally possible for psychiatrists in the Ohio 
system to earn up to $20,000 per year without 
necessarily serving as institution superintend- 
ents. But still we wonder if the availability of 
“state resources,’ meaning money, is the most 
important factor involved. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

A leading psychiatrist once remarked to me, 
insisting that he not be quoted by name, that 
we never will have adequate staffs of psychi 
atrists in our public hospitals until we have 
produced so many certified psychiatrists that 
they have become a drug on the market. ‘““They 
don’t like to work in mental hospitals,” he 
said. “They will not do so in large numbers 
until the market for private practice has be- 
come overcrowded.” 

This may be an overly pessimistic view. But 
there is some evidence that after his thirteen- 
year grind the typical psychiatrist is not driven 
primarily by his social conscience. In one 
instance a Governor of a major state person- 
ally invited a leading psychiatric adminis- 
trator to take over the state system; to select 
his own key staff; to reorganize the system as 


necessary; to set salaries of his medical person- 
nel; and to build new buildings as necessary. 
After long consideration, the psychiatrist 
turned down the offer, admitting that all of 
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the elements of a large, successful program 


were present. His chief reason was that in his 
present position he could enjoy equal prestige 
while maintaining greater contact with pa- 


tients and while managing a smaller program. 

The same offer was made to another admin- 
istrator of national reputation. He pointed out 
that his present employers were already build- 
ing him a mansion as an added inducement for 
him to stay, and he, too, turned down the offer. 


‘HOW LONG IT TOOK’ 

As the years go by, the legislatures and Gov- 
ernors are less and less impressed with claims 
that money is the only key to this problem, 
and that their failure to provide sufficient 
funds is the prime cause of failures. True, ade- 
quate financing is a necessary first step. But 
the time and distance from the enactment of 


an appropriation to the end result—a mentally 
healthy patient—is long and difficult. 

In 1955 we in Ohio thought we had ac- 
complished something. This was not quite 
true. At most, we had provided one additional 
instrument for many others to use in accom- 
plishing something, and it is not yet fully ac- 
complished. 

I am reminded of a little verse quoted by 
T. V. Smith, politician and political scientist, 
in his book, The Legislative Way of Life: 

There was a dachshund, once so long 
He hadn’t any notion 

How long it took to notify 

His tail of his emotion; 

And so it happened, while his eyes 
Were filled with woe and sadness, 
His little tail went wagging on 
Because of previous gladness. 





More than two years ago Arthur Naftalin, Minnesota's 


Commissioner of Administration, gave an initial report to readers of 


State Government on the purposes and progress of a major 


experiment—the Minnesota Self-Survey, which was designed to 


bring broad improvement in the state’s administration. In the 


following pages he brings the story up to date. He summarizes 


numerous constructive results obtained and points up some of the 


key methods used in a project that has aroused interest in many 


states and abroad. Mr. Naftalin was Director of the Self-Survey Proj- 


ect. Before becoming Commissioner of Administration he was As- 


sociate Professor of Political Science at the University of Minnesota. 


Minnesota Self-Survey: A Progress Report 


by Arthur Naftalin 


In Aucust or 1955 Minnesota’s state govern- 
ment launched an experiment in manage- 
ment improvement known as the Minnesota 
Self-Survey. Employing a “do-it-yourself” ap- 
proach, the project undertook to evaluate the 
state’s administrative operations and to de- 
velop a comprehensive program for correct- 
ing administrative deficiencies.' 

Three years having elapsed since the proj- 
ect began, it is timely to report on its progress 
and to attempt an assessment of its value as a 
device for administrative analysis. An oppor- 
tunity for this review arises with publication 
in September, 1958, of the second major proj- 
ect report. The first report covered the recom- 
mendations of the survey’s ten functional task 
forces; the second volume presents the find- 
ings of its thirty-three operational task forces, 
together with a summary evaluation of the 
project’s contributions.” 


See “An Experiment in ‘Do-It-Yourself’,” by Arthur 
Naftalin, State Government, January, 1956, pp. 8-11, 21. 

*The volumes are entitled: Reports of the Functional 
Task Forces and Summary Review and Reports of the 
Operational Task Forces and Summary Evaluation. Each 
may be obtained from the Department of Administration, 
State of Minnesota, $1.50 per copy. 


sy any standard, the project was enor- 
mously successful. It produced hundreds of 
useful recommendations, many of which al- 
ready have been adopted. It defined adminis- 
trative deficiencies and prescribed remedies. 
It awakened forces of administrative vitality 
that had grown quiescent and it infused a 
new spirit into the governmental structure by 
helping administrators and employees to re- 
capture a sense of purpose and direction in 
their work. 

The improvements are itemized in the two 
reports and cover many pages of detailed com- 
ment. Here we review them in summary 
form. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

1. Major Salary Increases. Because Self- 
Survey arose out of the need to find savings 
with which to finanee salary increases, it fol- 
lowed that special attention would be given 
personnel problems. From this came the proj- 
ect’s single most important contribution, a 
new salary schedule provided by the 1957 
legislative session. 
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Over the years the state had failed to main- 
tain an adequate salary level, and by 1955 it 
was having difficulty in attracting high qual- 
ity personnel and holding its better employ- 
ees. Task forces almost uniformly sounded an 
alarm over the seriousness of this problem. 
Their findings were studied further by the 
Functional Task Force on Employees’ Sal- 
aries, which unanimously recommended a 
policy of salary comparability with private in- 
dustry. 

Adopting this recommendation, the state 
administration asked the Department of Civil 
Service to reassign all employees to pay ranges 
that would provide comparability. Reassign- 
ments affecting virtually all employees fol- 
lowed. The new salaries were incorporated in 
the budget proposal that went to the 1957 
legislative session, proposing legislative action 
in the light of the policy of comparability, 
and for the first time in many years major 
salary adjustments were provided. 

It is unlikely that the salary program would 
have succeeded without the active support of 
the functional task force. Each functional task 
force included not only administrators and 
legislators but also public members with ex- 
tensive experience as top-flight executives. 
For example, the Functional Task Force on 
Employees’ Salaries was headed by Philip W. 
Pillsbury, Chairman of the Board of Pillsbury 
Mills. With persons of this community stand- 


ing supporting the recommendations and with 
legislators themselves having been involved in 
the project, the legislature regarded Self- 
Survey findings with confidence. Gains were 


made that otherwise would not have been 
possible. 

2. Interne Training. In cooperation with 
the Public Administration Center of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a program was launched 
under which graduate students are employed 
half-time on state work providing interne 
training in administration. Now at the end of 
its second year, this program has involved 
fifteen trainees. 

3. In-service Training. Many task forces 
stressed the need for more attention to in- 
service training. As a result training programs 


have been established for keypunch operators, 
auto mechanics, engineering aides, bridge in- 
spectors and right-of-way agents. 

4. Revision of Travel Regulations. On July 
1, 1957, the Commissioner of Administration 
revised travel regulations to embrace a num- 
ber of Self-Survey recommendations. These 
included more frequent reimbursement for 
travel expenses, increased allowances for meals 
and permission to charge auto parking ex- 
pense. 

5. Study of Performance Standards. The 
Department of Civil Service has launched a 
pilot project as part of a long-term program to 
establish work measurement and performance 
standards, a need frequently cited by task 
forces. 

6. Continuing Salary Study. With accept- 
ance of the policy of comparability, the De- 
partment of Civil Service is maintaining a 
continuous salary survey as a basis for future 
adjustments. 

7. Retirement and Social Security. Self- 
Survey was a major factor in adoption by the 
1957 legislature of a comprehensive expansion 
in employees’ retirement benefits. Covering 
state employees under OASDI provisions of 
the Social Security Act, it improved financing 
of the retirement fund and removed the $200 
per month maximum on benefits. 

8. Recruitment of College Seniors. The De- 
partment of Civil Service, responding to Self- 
Survey’s urging of wider recruitment activity, 
initiated a systematic program of reviewing 
employment opportunities directly with grad- 
uating college seniors. 

9. Standard Overtime Plan. Repeated ref- 
erences to problems in administering over- 
time led to a further study, still in process, to 
serve as the basis for a standard overtime plan 
for all departments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
Self-Survey dramatically highlighted the 
state’s failure to keep pace with modern meth- 
ods of business administration. A flood of 
Self-Survey recommendations urged new busi- 
ness machine operations, improved systems 
within agencies, expanded and new opera- 





tions in the central Department of Adminis- 
tration, more extensive study of organization 
and methods, and improved regulations gov- 
erning a host of administrative procedures. 

1, The Feasibility Study. As a direct conse- 
quence, the 1957 legislative session accepted 
the administration’s proposal that $50,000 be 
appropriated for a study of the feasibility of 
applying electronics to major data processing 
operations. Now completed, the study gives 
Minnesota what is perhaps the first compre- 
hensive examination of the application of 
electronics to state government processes. 

2. The Computer Center. The consultants 
recommended establishment of a computer 
center to embrace, initially, eight major ap- 
plications.* The computer is on order and the 
state has begun the necessary training of per- 
sonnel, adjustment in operating procedures, 
and programming of the machine applica- 
tions. The center will begin operations on 
July 1, 1959, if appropriate action is first 
taken in the 1959 legislative session. 

The feasibility consultants referred fre- 
quently to the value of Self-Survey.* 

3. Division of Research and Planning. 
While the feasibility study was under way, 
other improvements were being made along 
related routes. In July, 1957, the Department 
of Administration established a Division of 
Research and Planning to provide a central 
focus for management improvement work. 
The new division has been engaged primarily 
in directing the feasibility study and in pre- 
programming the computer. It has also as- 
sisted in follow-through studies in areas de- 
fined by Self-Survey as urgently needing 
attention. 

4. Systems “Cleanup.” An important by- 
product of the feasibility study was the train- 
ing of a nucleus of employees in organization 


*The applications are (1) the general statewide account- 
ing function, (2) income tax collection, (3) gasoline tax 
collection and refunding, (4) motor vehicle registration, 
(5) gathering and reporting of welfare statistics, (6) high- 
way cost accounting, (7) payroll preparation, and (8) high- 
way engineering computation. 

‘The report is entitled: Electronic Data Processing Feasi- 
bility: State of Minnesota, Department of Administration. 
The study was conducted by Booz, Allen and Hamilton, 
management consultants. 
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and methods analysis. The arrangement with 
the consultants called for such training, and 
the results have been most beneficial. They 


now provide an indispensable cadre of tech- 


nicians not only for pre-programming of the 
computer but for other operations and meth- 
ods studies. The feasibility study also has 
caused systems “cleanup” work in many de- 
partments as part of the computer prepara- 
tion. This represents important progress in- 
dependent of the computer installation. 

5. Central Payroll System, Another major 
improvement directly related to Self-Survey 
is the development of a central payroll system. 
Self-Survey revealed that the state had been 
operating 116 separate payrolls to cover its 
18,000 regular and part-time employees. Most 
of the payrolls were manually prepared and 
executed. Following up on the Self-Survey, 
the Department of Administration made a 
further analysis, and from this emerged a plan 
to utilize existing tabulating equipment for a 
single central payroll system. 

The central payroll is being progressively 
developed, and by January 1, 1959, will cover 
all employees. When the computer center is 
installed, conversion to the electronic tape 
system will be readily accomplished. 

6. Division of Central Services. Giving ef- 
fect to a number of Self-Survey recommenda- 
tions, the Department of Administration es- 
tablished a Division of Central Services. This 
brought together eight functions that were 
being performed either in a scattered fashion 
or only casually. A Documents Section was 
created to handle state publications in a fash- 
ion similar to that of the federal Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

7. Central Tabulating Service. Self-Survey 
revealed that many manually operated func- 
tions could be performed more economically 
by mechanical punch-card equipment. Many 
agencies reported that they could not afford 
the punch-card equipment because their op- 
erations were too small. This led to establish- 
ment of a central tabulating service in the 


*The functions are central tabulating, stores, documents, 
microfilming, equipment repair, mailing, addressograph- 
ing, and duplicating. Plans for further development of the 
division include telephone service and central car pool. 
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Division of Central Services, which, in addi- 
tion to performing the central payroll func- 
tion, now serves ten agencies with a variety of 
licensing and statistical functions. 

8. Dictating Equipment. Self-Survey found 
that many departments were having difficulty 
in hiring and retaining qualified stenographic 
employees and yet were making relatively 
little use of dictating equipment. As a result 
the Department of Administration has en- 
couraged purchase of such equipment, and 
steady improvement in stenographic work has 
resulted. 

9. Motor Vehicle Registration. For years 
the mechanization of this vast operation had 
been discussed but virtually no progress had 
been made in changing it from a wholly man- 
ual system. The Secretary of State, who serves 
Vehicle Registrar, utilized Self- 
Survey as a means of furthering his program to 
put the state’s more than one million vehicle 


as Motor 


registrations on punch-cards. The changeover 
will reduce administrative costs and will pro- 
vide greatly improved service. 

10. Audit of Income Tax Returns. Task 
force members were startled to discover that 
the great bulk of personal income tax returns 
were never audited because of the time and 
cost involved in the manual auditing system. 
An electronic card calculator was installed in 
the Department of ‘Taxation, 
automatic checking of returns against pre- 


permitting 


determined schedules, and a program was 
launched to compare state and federal re- 
turns. 

11. Improved Cash Accounting. Self-Survey 
revealed that literally millions of dollars in 
cash were being received by the state over the 
counter and were being kept in counter 
drawers without machine accounting, and 
often without receipts being issued. This re- 
sulted in a statewide program to introduce 
modern cash register receipting and account- 
ing. 

12. Records Disposal. Many task forces re- 
ported the need to accelerate disposal of old 
records, thus greatly assisting the State Archi- 
vist in his efforts to expedite the state’s dis- 
posal program. 


BUDGETING, CENTRAL CONTROL 


Administrative Review. In 


1. Enlarged 
some respects, Self-Survey is an extension of 


the budgeting process, because it provides an 
enlarged opportunity for the kind of admin- 
istrative analysis that is customarily restricted 
to the budgeting season. Often there has been 
time for only hurried noting of administra- 
tive deficiencies. Self-Survey made it possible 
to give fuller budgetary attention to adminis- 
trative needs. This was reflected not only in 
budget preparation but also in the delibera- 
tions of legislative committees, because legis- 
lators who had served on task forces had seen 
at first hand the administrative problems faced 
by operating agencies. 

2. Consolidation of Accounts. Self-Survey 
helped to achieve the consolidation of many 
appropriation accounts, and the Legislative 
Research Committee is now studying the pos- 
sibility of consolidating a number of funds. 

3. Better Budget Execution. Because of 
pressure to limit appropriations, previous 
legislative sessions have regularly reduced 
many supply and expense accounts. In 1957 
there was a somewhat keener awareness of the 
need to maintain adequate budgetary support 
for essential operations. At the same time, the 
additional information which Self-Survey af- 
forded gave the Department of Administra- 
tion a better basis for determining quarterly 
budget allotments and for approving individ- 
ual requisitions. 

4. Capital Outlay Budget. The most im- 
portant budgetary improvement was the de- 
velopment, for the first time in the state’s 
history, of a capital outlay budget. This 
evolved as a by-product of the work of the 
Interim Legislative Commission to Study 
State Building Needs, the work of which is 
noted below. 

5. Shift from “Control” to “Service.” The 
Self-Survey helped to achieve a better rapport 
between operating departments and the De- 
partment of Administration. The latter has 
made a deliberate effort to shift its emphasis 
more towards service and assistance, with less 
strict control and supervision. 





STRUCTURAL ORGANIZATION 

In 1955, in advance of the Self-Survey, Gov- 
ernor Freeman submitted a comprehensive 
reorganization proposal to the legislature. It 
was adopted, with some modifications, only to 
be invalidated by the Supreme Court because 
of a clerical error in its engrossment. The act 
would have accomplished many important 
consolidations and improvements. 

Self-Survey produced numerous findings 
showing the advantages of reorganization. 
These buttressed Governor Freeman's re- 
newed proposal to the 1957 session and re- 
enforced the interest of many legislators. 
Unfortunately, the reorganization proposal 
became entangled in a dispute only indirectly 
related to reorganization and passed only one 
house. 

In the continuing reorganization effort, 
Self-Survey findings will play a significant role 
because, if for no other reason, it acquainted 
some 500 administrators, employees and legis- 
lators with the advantages of a more rational 
organizational structure. As this is written 


plans are moving forward to reconvene the 
task forces for a review of agency progress in 
implementing the findings. This renewed ac- 
tivity will be related to further efforts at re- 
organization in the 1959 session. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

Substantial improvements in the state's 
physical plant, especially alleviation of a seri- 
ous space shortage, have been related in part 
to the Self-Survey. Year by year the space 
problem had continuously worsened, but very 
little had been done to deal with it. The 1955 
legislative session authorized a new state office 
building, but it became clear as a result of 
Self-Survey that a larger structure than 
planned was essential, and the 1957 session 
approved an expansion. 

While Self-Survey was in process, the Legis- 
lative Interim Commission to Study State 
Building Needs was considering all of the 
state’s physical plant problems. This group re- 
ceived many Self-Survey recommendations 
which were later made part of a comprehen- 
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sive ten-year program submitted to the 1957 
session jointly by the commission and Gov- 
ernor Freeman. 


ATTENTION TO PLANNING 

Implicit in many of these gains is the in- 
creased attention now being given long-term 
planning. One phase of the project dealt with 
long-term needs and prospects. This yielded 
vast amounts of data concerning new and ex- 
panded functions, elimination or curtailment 
of functions, trends in population and reve- 
nue receipts, and future developments in 
federal-state relations. 

Certain areas are in crucial need of plan- 
ning. Needs in the general area of physical 
plant have been noted. Needs are also crucial 
for higher education, care of the aging, high- 
way planning, water conservation, support of 
public schools, and welfare programs. 
planning, significant 
progress has already been made with the fea- 
sibility study and planning for the computer 


In administrative 


center. These, however, are only the begin- 
ning of a larger program of long-term plan- 
ning. If Self-Survey findings are fully imple- 
mented, the state will undertake intensive 
studies into all phases of personnel, procedures 
and organization. This envisions expansion of 
the new Division of Research and Planning in 
the Department of Administration and the 
launching of many programs to deal with 
broad substantive areas. 

It is extremely difficult to develop and sus- 
tain planning as a governmental activity. 
Day-to-day pressures often submerge the plan- 
ning function. Self-Survey proved helpful in 
overcoming this obstacle by providing at least 
the rudiments of planning, despite lack of re- 
sources specifically allocated for it. 


LESS TANGIBLE ACHIEVEMENTS 

Much of the value of Self-Survey is re- 
flected in intangible improvements that can- 
not be measured precisely. They include: 

1. Employee Morale. The project gave em- 
ployees a renewed sense of the importance of 
their work. It enabled them to advance ideas 
with which they had long been preoccupied 
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but about which they had little opportunity 
to speak out. It permitted them to interact 
as coequals with administrators and legislators 
in a context more constructive than the usual 
“employer-employee”’ relationship. Salary in- 
other improvements helped 
strengthen employee morale. Generally, the 


creases and 


project infused a more hopeful spirit among 
employees and gave clear assurance that their 
problems were being systematically and sym- 


pathetically reviewed. 

2. Administrative Vitality. Similarly, Self- 
Survey gave many administrators a new zest 
for their work. It showed them how to analyze 
their operations and provided an unpreju- 
diced setting in which they could examine the 
strong and weak points of their agencies. The 
interchange of information among task forces 
prodded them into paying closer attention to 
the progress of their agencies. They came to 
appreciate that their agencies were being ob- 
served in a spirit not of petty criticism but of 
helpfulness. 

Moreover, administrators achieved a greater 
understanding of the over-all problems facing 
the administration. Administrators often tend 
to be exclusively concerned with their own 
operations. They are sometimes competitive 
in their relations with other agencies or pro- 
grams. Self-Survey exposed them to problems 
that transcend their immediate jurisdictions. 

3. Enlarged Administrative Understanding. 
One truly significant achievement of Self- 
Survey was the vast amount of “in-service’’ 
training that took place on an informal and 
‘“non-directive” basis. When 500 participants 
undertake administrative analyses, however 
sparse and incomplete much of the activity 
may be, their involvement in analyzing and 
discussing the merits of alternative arrange- 
ments inevitably enlarges their administrative 
understanding. The imagination and leader- 
ship qualities of each participant are 
challenged. 

In the course of Self-Survey all phases of 
management improvement—from personnel 
practices and systems and procedures to use of 
electronics—were widely discussed. For an ex- 
tended period Minnesota government took on 


the atmosphere of a vast college campus de- 
voted to the study of public administration. 

4. Improved Communication. An impor- 
tant intangible by-product was improved com- 
munication and cooperation between and 
among agencies, especially between the oper- 
ating agencies and the central Departments of 
Administration and Civil Service. Task force 
activity called for considerable interdepart- 
mental contact, especially among technicians. 
This greatly strengthened the government's 
communication network, and the carryover ef- 
fects are certain to be felt for a long time. 

5. Basic Data for Further Analysis. The task 
forces gathered data that fill several filing 
cabinets and constitute a mine of information 
that already has been enormously useful. The 
feasibility consultants, as noted, found the 
materials extremely helpful, and several sub- 
sequent studies have made effective use of the 
files. Much of the material will be of con- 
tinuing use not only to administrators and 
analysts but to researchers and others inter- 
ested in the state’s administrative history. 

6. Legislative Cooperation. We referred 
above to the benefit that resulted from legis- 
lative participation. It can be fairly said that 
legislative-executive relations reached a high 
point, in terms of mutual understanding and 
confidence, in the 1957 session, and much of 
this was due to Self-Survey. 


SURVEY METHODS RE-EVALUATED 

How the Self-Survey project was organized 
and managed has been described elsewhere. 
Readers interested in a detailed statement 
concerning the project’s mechanics are re- 
ferred to those sources.* Here we shall simply 
note aspects worthy of particular comment as 
a guide for any effort at use of the Self-Survey 
device by other governments. We present it 
in response to inquiries from many states— 
and foreign countries—seeking evaluation of 
the methods and materials used in the study. 

1. The Work Manual. It was early appar- 
ent in the survey that the operational task 
forces would require some type of central and 
systematic direction if their work was to have 


*See footnotes 1 and 2. 





reasonable uniformity. To fill this need a 
Work Manual was developed consisting of 
161 questions that covered as many aspects of 
administration as appeared relevant to the 
study.’ The manual had three major divisions 
—one dealing with personnel, another with 
operating procedures, and the third with 
prospects for the, future. 

The format of the Work Manual proved 
especially helpful. Each item headed a sepa- 
rate 814 x 11 inch work sheet, providing the 
task force with space to enter data or to attach 
relevant materials. Completed manuals often 
ran into several hundred pages, the material 
always organized in the uniform fashion re 
quired. This facilitated the gathering on a 
cross-departmental basis of information per- 
taining to a single administrative topic. The 
manual, an indispensable device, provided def- 
inite guide lines for task force activity. 

Such deficiencies as existed in the manual 
related for the most part to failure to cover 
certain areas in adequate detail and to require 
more concrete evaluations by task forces. 

2. Scope of Task Force Activity. The scope 
of the task forces varied widely. One dealt 
with all of the Department of Highways, an- 
other with a single fourteen-man agency. The 
scope of several was too limited for a fully ef- 
fective study. For others, notably that con- 
cerned with the Department of Highways, it 
was much too large. 

3. Nature of Task Force Leadership. The 
operational task forces were directed by the 
six budget examiners of the Department 
of Administration, who served as combined 
chairmen-secretaries for five (in some cases 
six) task forces. Because their regular work 
was so Closely related to Self-Survey the exam- 
iners made ideal chairmen. Self-Survey im- 
posed on them an enormous additional work 
load, but they participated with enthusiasm 
throughout, providing an indispensable fo- 
calizing point. 

Chairmen of the functional task forces were 

*The Work Manual is reproduced together with item-by- 
item evaluation in the Appendix of Reports of the Opera- 
tional Task Forces and Summary Evaluation. It is also 


available in work-book form from the Department of Ad- 
ministration, State of Minnesota, $1.50 per copy. 
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public members and the secretaries were top 
level administrative officials. This combina- 
tion also was uniformly successful. 

4. Extent of Task Force Participation. Par 
ticipation by task force members was uneven. 
Legislators’ activity ranged from providing 
the main stimulus, in a few cases, to virtual 
nonparticipation. On the whole, legislative 
members manifested keen interest, contrib 
uted large amounts of time and even covered 
their own expenses. 

The participation of administrators like- 
wise ranged from “sparking”’ task force activ-- 
ity to a passive observer's role. In one case, 
illustrating the former, a new hospital supe1 


intendent took up his assignment on the same 
day the Work Manual arrived. He instructed 


his staff to complete all questions immedi- 
ately. Within eight days he had, in the form of 
a completed work manual, a comprehensive 
inventory of the hospital administration. At 
the other extreme, a few administrators re- 
mained skeptical and unenthusiastic., They 
sometimes sought a whitewashing of opera- 
tions and made little effort to conceal their 
impatience. In most cases, however, admin- 
istrators achieved an enlarged view of their 
operations. 

One administrator, analyzing his reactions 
to Self-Survey, said he was “almost wholly 
negative” at the outset. As it proceeded his 
attitude became more positive. In the end he 
had the enthusiasm of the new convert. He 
said he had always disliked “‘staff advisers” and 
initially had viewed Self-Survey as an unprom- 
ising extension of staff activity. As Self-Survey 
unfolded, however, he found himself viewing 
his operations from the perspective of the staff 
adviser and came to appreciate the advantages 
of reviewing staff recommendations in an un- 
prejudiced context. He regarded this joining 
of line and staff as one of the most beneficial 
results of the project. 

Employee activity similarly ranged from 
dedicated effort to perfunctory observation. 
Many employees were understandably pre- 
occupied with salary questions and working 
conditions, and often hesitated to deal with 
larger questions of policy. They, too, how- 
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ever, made uniformly helpful contributions. 

Technicians, like budget examiners, were 
perhaps the most energetic task force par- 
ticipants. They accepted Self-Survey as an op- 
portunity to advance ideas that they often had 
been developing for a long time. 

5. The Timing of Self-Survey. When Self- 
Survey was launched it was not clear how much 
time should be allowed to complete it. Orig- 
inal deadlines were adjusted several times. 
The operational task forces were launched in 
the period from August 19, 1955, to Decem- 
ber 6, 1955. The first deadline for all reports 
was set for April 1, 1956; this was pushed back 
several times until the date of July 15, 1956, 
was made firm and final. 

Some task forces found the time allowed in- 
sufficient to cover intensively the full scope of 
the inquiry. But, given the biennial legis- 
lative session, it was essential that work be 
completed to prepare recommended legisla- 
tion for the approaching session. A project of 


this scope, assuming the same type of leader- 
ship and the same degree of cooperation that 


were achieved in the Minnesota experience, 
should require at least eighteen months, pref- 
erably two years. 

6. Financing the Project. An accurate cost 
estimate for the project is impossible because 
almost all of the activity was by administrators, 
employees and legislators who received no 
compensation beyond their regular remunera- 
tion. Incidental expenses, also, were covered 
in regular departmental accounts. 

No employee was engaged specifically for 
Self-Survey. The only direct expenses were for 
publishing materials and reports and for some 
scattered reimbursements of travel by legis- 
lators. In all, costs totaled less than $5,000. 

7. Publication of Findings and Recommen- 
dations. The extensive reports of the operation 
task forces cover fifty-eight completed work 
manuals, ranging from 5,000 to 100,000 words 
each. Duplication of the materials for general 
distribution would be extremely costly and 
perhaps of limited value. But the essence of 
the project’s findings' is contained in the two 
major reports. 

8. Follow-through. The crucial test of Self- 


Survey is, of course, the follow-through. With 
agency administrators actively participating 
and with top direction centered in the Depart- 
ment of Administration, the project has a 
built-in follow-through mechanism. 

The follow-through has been impressive, we 
feel, although much remains to be done. 
Further legislation is needed, as are further 
and more detailed analyses. It is one thing, for 
example, to find that there is excessive use of 
private cars but quite another to develop a 
more effective program for state purchase of 
vehicles tied in with a central car pool. 

Self-Survey gave us an enormous launching 
push. We plan now to follow up with an en- 
larged program on the part of our newly cre- 
ated Division of Research and Planning. We 
need to work through with the legislature 
necessary changes in the law. We need to con- 
solidate the gains we have made, and these 
have been substantial. 

9. Over-all Direction and Management. 
Finally, a word about the over-all direction. 
The project was conducted at the instruction 
of Governor Freeman, who made it clear to 
everyone that the survey was of central im- 
portance in his administration. The value of 
the Governor’s participation cannot be over- 
emphasized. He obtained cooperation that 
otherwise would have been difficult to achieve. 
To overcome natural opposition to improve- 
ment efforts requires firmness in direction; 
the success of the Self-Survey is due in large 
measure to the fact that this was so clearly 
present. It commanded the respect and atten- 
tion of all agencies. 


CONCLUSION 

We hope that this report will not strike 
the reader as simply an effort at self- 
congratulation. While we are genuinely en- 
thusiastic about the project, we have tried to 
evaluate it objectively. We may have magni- 
fied its value, and it is altogether possible that 
what has been accomplished could have been 
achieved in other ways. We feel, however, that 
Minnesota’s “self-help” approach has had 
enormous practical value for us, and that it has 
been a most worthwhile experiment. 





Action by the Legislatures: 1958 


THE LEGISLATURES meeting in 1958 have provided 
for continued advance in state services and facili- 
ties. Measures for education, highways and high- 
way safety have been particularly to the fore, and 
many other fields will benefit from enactments 
of the year. 

Seventeen legislatures have met in regular 
1958 sessions. Of these, reports from fifteen are at 
hand.* In addition, as of September 1, special 
sessions have been held in seventeen states, in- 
cluding seven that also had regular sessions. 

In the pages that follow State Government 
summarizes many of the enactments. The sum- 
maries cover by no means all of the significant 
legislation adopted in the regular and special 
sessions, but they deal with subjects believed to 
be of wide interest among the states. 

The economic recession was reflected in caution 
as regards finance and revenue prospects. Never- 
theless, in keeping with the pattern of recent 
years, most of the legislatures with regular ses- 
sions voted record budgets in order to keep pace 
with the needs of growing populations and public 
demands for government services. 

Some of the states dealing with budgets for 
the fiscal periods ahead were able to avoid afy 
tax increases. Legislatures in a number of states, 
however, took important tax action to raise ad- 
ditional revenue. Two enactments involved new 
taxes: New Jersey adopted a new corporate income 
tax and Maryland initiated a tax on cigarettes. 
Other measures included increases in sales taxes, 
personal or corporate income taxes, and taxes on 
gasoline, cigarettes and alcoholic beverages. 

Significant measures were voted to improve the 
organization, facilities and staffing of state govern- 
ment. Perhaps the most striking individual meas- 
ure was a Michigan law under which the Gov- 
ernor may initiate reorganization plans for execu- 
tive agencies, to become effective unless the legis- 
lature rejects them in sixty days. In Virginia the 
legislature created a State Commission for Econ- 
omy, to report regularly on means for eliminat- 
ing waste and for improving management. There 
" were important civil service enactments in at 
least three states. Several legislatures acted to 


*The Massachusetts and New Jersey regular sessions had 
not adjourned as of September 1. Various New Jersey en- 
actments, however, are included here; its legislature is in 
recess to November 10. A summary for the regular Louisi- 
ana session, not available for this review, will be found in 
the October issue of State Government News, published by 
the Council of State Governments. 


increase legislative pay, and at least three pro- 
vided for more remuneration in other branches. 

Among state governmental services none re- 
ceived more attention than education. It ac- 
counted for major and rising shares of the record 
appropriations. In part this reflected the simple 
pressure of larger enrollments, in part a continued 
effort to improve the schools. Concern over 
Russia’s launching of the first earth satellite and 
other evidence of scientific advance in the Soviet 
Union contributed to the concern of legislators 
to provide for educational advance. 

Indicative of rising concern over scientific and 
allied subjects were such actions as that of New 
York in increasing the number of state science 
and engineering scholarships from 500 to 1,000; 
that of Rhode Island in establishing a science and 
research council to consider means of encourag- 
ing scientific study and the same state’s offering 
of scholarships in science and mathematics; that 
of South Carolina in stiffening mathematics re- 
quirements in high schools; and that of West 
Virginia in authorizing the state university to set 
up graduate centers of science and engineering. 

Other high spots included several measures pro- 
viding specifically for increased pay for teachers. 
A constitutional amendment submitted to Calli- 
fornia’s voters would add that state to the growing 
list of those with appointive state superintendents 
of public instruction. South Carolina required 
accredited high schools to offer accelerated study 
programs for qualified students in order to per- 
mit graduation at the end of the eleventh year of 
schooling. Georgia authorized local subdivisions 
to establish junior colleges—the state to contrib- 
ute substantially for current operations. 

Highway legislation included increased author- 
izations for construction and other measures to 
facilitate it. At least three legislatures acted to 
regulate advertising near major parts of their 
highway systems. Among measures for safety were 
a compulsory motor vehicle inspection law in 
Rhode Island, adoption of a point system for 
trafic violations in Michigan, and financial re- 
sponsibility or driver insurance provisions in at 
least three states. 

Action to aid older citizens stood out in health 
and welfare legislation. Two legislatures provided 
for official state agencies on aging, another acted 
against discrimination in employment for people 
between 45 and 65, and still another authorized in- 
creased housing for the aged. Mental health, serv- 
ices for children and youth, and public assistance 
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were additional subjects of important legislation. 

Affecting labor, at least twelve legislatures au- 
thorized extension of benefit periods under un- 
employment compensation, and some _ raised 
benefit amounts. Further significant enactments 


In Arizona the legislature raised general fund 
appropriations for the coming year to $40.25 
million—10 per cent over the figure for the pre- 
ceding year. Additional public school expenses 
were expected to bring the total direct tax bill to 
about $66 million. 


In California the legislature adopted a record 
budget of $1,999,572,983 for the 1958-59 fiscal 
year. It voted no new taxes and relied on bond 
issues and reserves to balance expenditures. Gen- 
eral obligation bond proposals totaling $780 mil- 
lion were submitted for authorization by the 
voters in November. 


The Colorado legislature adopted a record budg- 
et of approximately $62 million, including a new 
high of $23 million for schools. It enacted no new 
taxes. The state, however, was expected to gain 
some $12 million in fiscal 1958-59 because a 15 
per cent state income tax reduction that expired 
last December was not renewed, and the legisla- 
ture required corporations and individuals not 
subject to withholding taxes to estimate income 
taxes in advance and make quarterly payments. 


Georgia's legislature adopted a current operating 
budget approximating $330 million—about $14 
million over expenditures for the preceding year. 
Amounts for education largely accounted for the 
increase, 


The Kansas legislature in its regular budget ses- 
sion authorized gross total expenditure of $314.5 
million for the fiscal year, including both state 
and federal funds. A subsequent special session 
adopted a series of tax measures. Individual in- 
come tax rates were raised 14 per cent for five in- 
come brackets. The corporate income tax was 
increased from 3 to 314 per cent. Sales and use 
taxes were raised from 2 to 214 per cent. Other 
revenue measures included an increase in alco- 
holic beverage taxes and higher inheritance taxes 
for distant relatives. 


In Maryland the legislature adopted a record an- 


involved such varied fields as the control and 
development of natural resources, urban renewal 
and redevelopment, state-local relations, atomic 
energy and civil defense, elections, crime and cor- 
rections, and business regulation. 


Tax and Fiscal Legislation 


nual operating budget of $396 million comprising 
$178 million in general revenues, $159 million in 
special revenues, $59 million in federal grants. 
The corresponding total last year approximated 
$355 million. A separate capital improvement 
budget this year authorized $13.5 million in new 
construction and debt to finance it; this was about 
$3 million below comparable authorizations for 
fiscal 1958. The legislature raised personal income 
and sales taxes from 2 to 3 per cent each, measures 
which were expected to yield about $40 million 
annually, It adopted a new statewide 3 cent tax 
on cigarettes, expected to yield about $10 million, 
to finance salary increases for teachers. The state 
property tax which finances indebtedness for the 
construction budget was set half a cent below the 
previous rate. 


The Michigan legislature adopted general fund 
appropriations totaling $332.5 million for the 
fiscal year—about $15 million under appropria- 
tions, including supplemental appropriations, for 
fiscal 1957-58. A decrease from $20.1 million to 
$6.4 million for capital outlay accounted for most 
of the difference. All funds appropriated for 
1958-59—including restricted funds and other 
non-general-fund appropriations—came to $816.6 
million as against $817.5 million last year. 


Mississippi's legislature appropriated a record to- 
tal of $227.8 million for the fiscal biennium—an 
increase of $41.7 million over the 1956-58 budget. 
It provided for approximately $10 million in new 
tax revenue. A little more than a third of this 
represents removal of certain sales tax exemptions 
and other adjustments in the sales tax. A 20 per 
cent increase of tobacco and cigarette taxes was 
expected to produce almost $2.7 million, and 
more than a million dollars in new revenue was 
estimated from a documentary stamp tax. In- 
creases in fees and certain other items also were 
voted. A special sales tax on whiskey was raised 
from 5 to 8 per cent. At the same time a 14 per 
cent surtax on income, estate and severance taxes, 
among others, was allowed to expire. 





In New Jersey the legislature adopted a record 
budget of $388.6 million for the fiscal year. It 
voted almost $45 million in new taxes. A new 
corporate net income tax of 134 per cent is €x- 
pected to yield some $27 million. The motor fuel 
tax was raised from 4 to 5 cents a gallon; this was 
expected to provide more than $17 million for 
road building. 


The New York legislature approved a total spend- 
ing program of $1,808,000,000 for the year ahead, 
a record high. It increased the personal income 
tax by allowing a tax credit with a maximum of 
$35 to lapse. A few tax relief measures were 
adopted. These included provisions that parents 
of all college students may now claim an $800 
income tax deduction formerly allowed only to 
parents of students over 18. 


The Rhode Island legislature appropriated a to- 
tal of $78.5 million for the year and increased 
taxes by $10 million. It raised the motor fuel tax 
from 4 to 6 cents per gallon, increased beer and 
distilled spirits taxes and changed the cigarette 
tax from 3 to 5 cents a pack. The bank tax was 
raised from 4 to 5 per cent, and a surtax of 10 
per cent was added to both business corporation 
and bank taxes. The pari-mutuel tax was increased 


- 


from 7 to 8 per cent. 


In South Carolina the legislature enacted a $152 
million general appropriations bill for fiscal 1959, 
approximately $6 million over authorizations last 
year. Revenue measures included a withholding 
system for collecting income taxes from non-resi- 
dents and diversion to the general fund for one 
year of the proceeds of | cent of the gasoline tax. 
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An alteration of the income tax law for domestic 
corporations provides that they are to be assessed 5 
per cent on taxable income; previously payment 
was required on the higher of two alternate 
methods of computation. The legislature author- 
ized a study pointing to revision of the state rev- 
enue laws. 


The Virginia legislature adopted a record $408 
million general-fund budget for the biennium— 
about 10 per cent over authorizations for the 
preceding two years. Increases for education were 
sufficient to account for the difference. Increases 
for other functions were offset by reductions for 
capital outlay and other non-recurring items. 
The legislature eliminated installment payments 
of state income taxes. It permitted localities at 
their option to discontinue local taxes on house- 
hold and personal property. 


In West Virginia the legislature in the budget 
session voted record general-fund appropriations 
of $108.4 million for fiscal 1959. This was about 
$5.2 million over the corresponding figure for the 
previous year. Approximately $3.5 million of the 
increase was for education. The legislature appro- 
priated $1.5 million to finance the first part of a 
three-year program of revaluation and equaliza- 
tion of property assessments in all counties. The 
state’s share—90 per cent of the cost of the pro- 
gram—will be financed by revenues resulting from 
suspending a 5 per cent credit reduction on gross 
sales taxes on businesses and on the privilege tax 
on carrier corporations. Other tax measures levied 
an additional | per cent on gross insurance pre- 
miums and extended certain levies on cigarettes 
and soft drink powders. 


Organization and Facilities of State Government 


In Arizona the legislature provided for a five-day 
week for state employees. It submitted for deci- 
sion of the voters in the next election a constitu- 
tional amendment that would raise legislators’ 
pay from $8.00 to $30 a day in the regular annual 
sixty-day session, would adjust per diem allow- 
ances, and would provide $20 a day for special 
sessions and committee hearings, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,800 a year. Another constitutional 
amendment laid before the voters would permit 
calling retired judges to service in the Superior 
or Supreme Courts with the consent of the 
litigants. 


The California legislature placed on the ballot 
a constitutional amendment to permit the legis- 
lature to fix its salaries within prescribed limits 
and another to make the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction an appointee of the State 
Board of Education rather than an elected officer 
as now. 


The Colorado legislature voted a constitutional 
amendment, subject to voter approval in Novem- 
ber, to streamline the state civil service. Among 
other features it would provide for a State Person- 
nel Director to be appointed by the Civil Service 
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Commission on the basis of competitive tests, a 
probationary period for new employees, limiting 
of veterans’ preference to entrance and first pro- 
motional examinations, and permission to the 
legislature to exempt from civil service the heads 
of nine state departments (including four already 
exempt) to serve as a “little cabinet” for the Gov- 
ernor. The legislature increased the pay of elec- 
tive state officials, legislators, judges and county 
officials. The Governor’s salary, for example, rises 
from $17,500 to $20,000 effective next January, 
that of the Attorney General from $9,000 to 
$12,000 and of Supreme Court Justices from 
$12,000 to $15,000. Legislative salaries go from 
$50 to $100 a month. Retaining a provision for 
expense payments of $20 a day while the legis- 
lature is in session, up to 120 days in two years, 
the measure adds a new clause providing for 
thirty days of expense money a year, at $20 a day, 
while legislators serve on interim committees. 


Georgia’s legislature increased legislators’ pay 
from $30 to $40 per day. The Senate established 
a seven-member committee on government opera- 
tions with continuing interim authority to study 
and investigate state government. 


The Kentucky legislature provided for increased 
salaries of elective state officials. That of the Gov- 
ernor advances from $15,000 to $18,000 a year. 


In Maryland the legislature authorized incentive 
awards for classified state employees and provided 
for overtime pay for hourly and per diem employ- 
ees after forty hours a week. It established a 
finance committee to advise on investment of 
state retirement funds and authorized a refer- 
endum on abolishing the office of state librarian. 


The Michigan legislature adopted a law under 
which the executive branch may initiate reorgan- 
ization plans for executive agencies. It empowers 
the Governor to submit proposals for reorgani- 
zation during the first thirty days of a legislative 
session. If the legislature does not reject the plans 
during the next sixty days they become effective 
immediately. Another enactment placed the 
State Police under workmen’s compensation laws. 


In California the legislature submitted to the 
voters a constitutional amendment to make the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction an 
appointee of the State Board of Education. He is 
now elected. The session provided for a compre- 


A special session of the Missouri legislature 
placed the state’s Purchasing and Capital Plan- 
ning and Construction sections in the Division 
of Budget and Comptroller. 


In New York the legislature authorized the first 
recodification of the civil service law in forty-nine 
years. It made membership in the Communist 
Party prima facie evidence for disqualification in 
all jobs covered by civil service. The work week 
of state employees was reduced from forty-two to 
forty hours. 


In Rhode Island the legislature approved crea- 
tion of an authority to construct a $16 million 
civic center in Providence to house state, city 
and federal offices. A commission was established 
to study the state court system, and another com- 
mission to study retirement provisions for state 
employees and teachers. 


The South Carolina legislature created a separate 
state civil defense agency, designated the Insur- 
ance Commissioner as State Fire Marshal, set 72 
as the retirement age for state judges, and author- 
ized a $7.50 per day subsistence allowance for 


legislators beginning in 1959. 


Virginia’s legislature created a State Commission 
for Economy to report regularly to the Governor 
and legislature on ways to eliminate waste and 
improve the management of state services. It made 
retirement of state employees over 70 mandatory 
in most cases, beginning in mid-1959. Another act 
set an expense allowance of $12 a day for legis- 
lators; the same measure reduced pay for extra 
sessions. Changes were made in the Department 
of Conservation and Development (renamed the 
Department of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment) to strengthen industrial promo- 
tion, but planning responsibilities remained 
intact. 


The West Virginia legislature provided for a civil 
service system for state mine inspectors, a new 
examining board for them and a coal mine safety 
board of review. 


Education 


hensive study of California’s public education 
system by a joint legislative interim committee, 
which will have authority to appoint a citizens’ 
advisory commission. Russia’s launching of the 
first earth satellite was cited as having pointed 





up the necessity for re-examining educational 
problems. Another measure was adopted to out- 
law diploma mills. 


The budget adopted in Colorado included a 
record high of $23 million for schools—$1.3 mil- 
lion over the previous year’s figure. The legisla- 
ture extended for one year a minimum 12 mill 
county school levy as a condition of receiving 
state school aid. 


The Georgia legislature authorized local subdi- 
visions to establish and operate junior colleges 
under the supervision of the State Board of Re- 
gents—the state to contribute $300 annually per 
student for current operations only, the other 
expenses to be carried by the local operating au- 
thorities. Another enactment provided that com- 
pulsory school attendance laws would not apply 
where and if operation of public schools was dis- 
continued. The State Board of Education was au- 
thorized to provide for educational and training 
services for severely mentally retarded children. 
Pension benefits were approved for teachers with 
twenty years’ service on reaching age 60. 


In the Kansas budget session $84.9 million for 
education and research was included in spending 
authorizations for the year, and in Kentucky the 
biennial appropriation for education was $168.2 
million. 


A special session in Maine adopted a measure 
to remove possible constitutional objections to 
an act of the 1957 legislature to establish a mini- 
mum education program and ‘encourage small 
towns to build and operate schools jointly. 


In Maryland the $396 million operating budget 
adopted for the year included $121 million for 
education—an increase from $103 million the year 
before. The 3 cent tax on cigarettes, reported un- 
der Tax and Fiscal Legislation above, was 
expected to yield about $10 million to pay for 
teachers’ salary increases. 


Michigan’s legislature appropriated $87.8 million 
for higher education and $249 million for school 
aid in the fiscal year ahead, both figures repre- 
senting increases from last year. One enactment 
permitted setting up programs for behavior prob- 
lems of children. 


Mississippi’s appropriations for the public schools 
in the coming biennium totaled a record $98 mil- 
lion—$17 million over the corresponding total for 
1956-58. This year’s figure represents about 43 
per cent of the total appropriations. Legislation 
on the common schools included raising of teach- 
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ers’ salaries and authorization of nine months 
school terms on a local option basis. 


In New York the legislature increased state aid 
to education by $53.5 million a year and raised 
minimum teachers’ salaries and minimum teach- 
ers’ pensions by $500. It increased the number of 
state science and engineering scholarships from 
500 to 1,000. The session appropriated $600,000 
for educational television and authorized a 


$150,000 demonstration community center for the 
mentally retarded. Provided also were $700,000 
in additional aid for libraries and $200,000 in ad- 
ditional aid to fast-growing school districts. 


The Rhode Island legislature established a sci- 
ence and research council to consider ways of 
encouraging study in scientific fields. It appropri- 
ated $60,000 for courses for gifted children and 
$30,000 for scholarships in science and mathe- 
matics. Acceptance of federal loans was author- 
ized for dormitories at the new Rhode Island 
College of Education. Referendums were sched- 
uled for several school bond issues, including one 
for a $1 million nuclear reactor at Rhode Island 
University. 


In South Carolina the legislature made two units 
of mathematics a prerequisite for graduation 
from high schools and required accredited high 
schools to offer an accelerated study program for 
qualified students to permit graduation at the end 
of the eleventh year of instruction. It established 
a program to aid special education for physically 
and mentally handicapped children. A special 
committee was authorized to study the school 
lunch program, including the question of the 
number of pupils financially unable to participate 
and the possibility of state financial aid to them. 


The Virginia legislature raised state support for 
teachers’ salaries $150 per teacher during the com- 
ing year and provided for an additional $100 in- 
crease in the second year of the biennium. It au- 
thorized an additional $15 million—$5 million 
contingent on the availability of funds—for school 
construction loans to needy localities. Another 
measure reduced the education courses required 
for full professional certification of teachers with 
satisfactory teaching experience, and made pos- 
sible a waiver of all education-course require- 
ments in certain cases. Additional measures legal- 
ized “reasonable” corporal punishment for pupils 
and authorized a commission study of curriculum 
and teacher education. 


West Virginia increased educational appropria- 
tions by $3.5 million for fiscal 1959. This includes 
$1.4 million for a new medical school. The legis- 
lature provided for a 10 per cent raise in salaries 
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of university and college faculty, provided for 
more higher educational scholarships and author- 
ized West Virginia University to set up graduate 
centers of science and engineering. It approved a 


three-year program of statewide property revalua- 
tion and equalization which was expected to open 
up potential new local revenue for public schools 
by as much as $25 million a year or more. 


Highways and Highway Safety 


\UTHORIZATIONS for expenditures on highways 
were generally higher in states with regular ses- 
sions. To cite a few examples: 

Highways received the largest appropriation— 
about $113.5 million—in the Kansas gross expend- 
iture program of $314.5 million for the coming 
year. The Maryland legislature increased appro- 
priations from $83 million last year to $88 million 
in the year ahead. In New Jersey the gasoline tax 
was increased from 4 to 5 cents a gallon—a meas- 
ure that was expected to provide about $17.7 
million for road building in the year ahead—and 
the motor fuel tax was raised from 4 to 6 cents 
a gallon in Rhode Island. Rhode Island state aid 
to towns for upkeep of state highways was in- 
creased from $500 to $700 a mile. In Maine the 
special session rejected a measure to ban use of 
interstate highway funds south of Augusta in the 
current biennium; thereby in effect it endorsed 
a plan of the Highway Commission to spend $18 
million in and near Portland and $72 million 
between Augusta and Orono on the interstate 
route by 1961. 

The Virginia legislature authorized the High- 
way Department to purchase right-of-way twelve 
years in advance for interstate construction and 
six years in advance for other roads. It relieved 
cities and towns of responsibility for sharing with 
the state the non-federal share of the cost of urban 
extensions of the interstate highway system. 

In legislation affecting highway advertising the 
Maryland legislature banned billboards within 
600 feet of the right-of-way of expressways; a spe- 
cial session in Ohio prohibited advertising within 
660 feet of the national system of interstate and 
defense highways; and the Virginia legislature 
permitted outdoor advertising within a mile on 
each approach to an interchange on the inter- 
state highway system—permits for such advertis- 
ing to expire in two years. 

A concurrent resolution of the West Virginia 
legislature, requesting a revision of the State Road 
Commission’s job classification schedule, paved 
the way for salary increases to attract engineers. 

A number of states adopted safety legislation. 


Georgia’s action included raising the minimum 
age for a license to operate a motor scooter from 
14 to 16. 

The Michigan legislature adopted a point sys- 
tem for traffic violations. It provides for a maxi- 
mum of twelve demerits in two years. If a motorist 
acquires the maximum he is called before an ex- 
aminer, and his license may be revoked or sus- 
pended for a year. The point scale sets six points 
for manslaughter, negligent homicide, driving 
while intoxicated, reckless driving and driving 
without a license. Exceeding speed limits by more 
than 15 miles an hour means four points, and by 
less than 15 three points. Three points would be 
scored for improper passing and two for all other 
moving violations. The enactment made Michi- 
gan the tenth state with a point. system law. 
Twelve other states operate point systems under 
general police powers. Several additional high- 
way safety enactments in Michigan include a 
measure that makes third conviction for drunken 
driving within ten years a felony. 

In New Jersey the legislature increased the 
minimum amount of insurance required under 
the Motor Vehicle Financial Responsibility Act 
to $10,000 for injury or death to one person, to 
$20,000 for injury or death to two or more, and 
to $5,000 for property damage. The maximum fee 
chargeable to uninsured motorists was increased 
from $8 to $15, and maximum amounts payable 
from the fund also were increased. 

In New York the legislature provided insurance 
protection for victims of hit-and-run accidents 
and persons injured in accidents involving stolen 
or out-of-state cars. Counties were authorized to 
establish traffic safety boards. 

Rhode Island’s legislature adopted a compul- 
sory motor vehicle inspection law. It provides for 
inspection at least once a year and not more than 
twice, at the discretion of the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles. 

South Carolina’s legislature required proof of 
financial responsibility before any driver whose 
license has been suspended may operate a motor 
vehicle again. The Senate established an interim 





committee to study the possibility of requiring 
compulsory motor vehicle insurance in certain 
cases. 

The Virginia legislature provided that truck 


The Aging 

Enactments to improve the status of the aging 
were prominent in health and welfare legislation. 

In Connecticut the legislature authorized $4 
million in bonds for housing for the aged. The 
Georgia legislature adopted a measure which, 
contingent on changes in federal regulations, will 
allow old age assistance recipients $50 monthly 
in personal income without loss of state benefits. 
The Georgia Board of Health was authorized to 
regulate homes for the aged. In Maryland a joint 
legislative committee was set up to study problems 
of the aging and the possible need for a state com- 
mission on aging. A New York enactment was 
designed to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of age for people between 45 and 65. 
The legislature made New York towns eligible 
to receive state aid for recreation projects for the 
elderly. In Rhode Island the legislature created 
a Division on Aging in the Executive Department, 
with an appropriation of $35,000. Virginia’s legis- 
lature established a Commission on Aging in the 
Executive Department. The commission, com- 
prising six members chosen by the Governor and 
certain department heads, is to study economic 
and physical conditions of the aging and is ex- 
pected to recommend private and public facilities 
for them. 


Mental Health 


Georgia’s legislature revised commitment laws 
to permit both voluntary and involuntary treat- 
ment of mental patients. It created a Division of 
Mental Health in the Department of Public 
Health and provided for a Director of Mental 
Health. The Kentucky legislature enacted the 
Interstate Compact on Mental Health. Virginia’s 
legislature authorized state mental hospitals to 
conduct research, with the consent of the Gover- 
nor, and it provided for supplying drugs and 
medicines to indigent mental patients on home 
leave. 

As reported in the section on education, above, 
Georgia’s legislature authorized the State Board 
of Education to provide for educational and train- 
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drivers exceeding a speed of 65 miles per hour 
shall be held guilty of reckless driving. A more 
systematic procedure was established for reducing 
weight limits on roads during emergencies. 


Health and Welfare 


ing services for children with severe mental re- 
tardation; New York authorized a $150,000 dem- 
onstration community center for the mentally 
retarded; and South Carolina established a pro- 
gram to aid special education for physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 


Children and Youth 


A considerable volume of legislation related to 
delinquency prevention and correction for chil- 
dren and young people. The Colorado legislature 
revised commitment and parole policies at the 
state reformatory and provided for a $427,000 
construction program there. Georgia’s legislature 
authorized funds to construct juvenile detention 
homes in several areas of the state and gave juve- 
nile courts power to grant or revoke probation to 
offenders. Louisana, Michigan and Mississippi 
ratified the Interstate Compact on Juveniles. 
Michigan enactments also permitted establish- 
ment of programs for behavior problems of chil- 
dren and provided that persons under 22 con- 
victed of a crime punishable by imprisonment 
may be assigned to spend part of their time in 
probation camp. A New Jersey act permits the 
State Board of Child Welfare or any interested 
person or association to file a petition to obtain 
custody of a child whose parents or guardians are 
found grossly immoral and unfit. Virginia in- 
creased state aid to localities for constructing re- 
gional juvenile detention homes. Its legislature 
permitted adult courts to send juveniles who have 
committed two serious felonies (or one serious 
felony and one serious misdemeanor) to the peni- 
tentiary without a juvenile court hearing, and au- 
thorized judges to release to the press the names of 
juveniles and their parents in juvenile court cases 
and the circumstances involved. 

In other legislation affecting children and 
young people, Maryland’s legislature authorized 
establishment of the Maryland Children’s Center, 
and Michigan authorized county social welfare 
departments to operate emergency receiving facili- 
ties for homeless, dependent children pending 
foster care, replacement or restoration to their 
homes. 
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Marriage and Divorce 


In Colorado the legislature adopted new laws 
controlling divorce and separate maintenance. 
Provisions include extending the waiting period 
from the present thirty days to ninety days be- 
tween filing of a complaint and the trial; aboli- 
tion of a six months’ interlocutory period between 
trial and final decree; and permission for divorce 
if a couple has been separated under court order 
for three years or more. The njnety-day waiting 
period between complaint and trial can be ex- 
tended an additional thirty days by order of the 
judge—and it must be extended thirty days (to a 
total of 120) if either party so requests. The legis- 
lation includes a policy statement that recom- 
mends marriage counseling to reconcile estranged 
couples. Georgia’s legislature established a three- 
day waiting period for marriage licenses for per- 
sons under 21 and provided that no licenses shall 
be issued between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. Another 
Georgia enactment permits a non-resident to file 
divorce action against a person who has resided in 
the state six months. A new Mississippi marriage 


Labor 


Measures to extend benefit periods under un- 
employment compensation were outstanding in 
labor legislation. Special or regular sessions in 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin authorized exten- 
sion of maximum benefit periods. In the majority 
of cases the extension provided was from a twenty- 
six week maximum to thirty-nine weeks. In some 
cases extensions were to be financed with the as- 
sistance of federal loans provided under Public 
Law 441 enacted by Congress this year. In others 
financing was to be independent of federal loans. 
In addition to the states named above, the Rhode 
Island legislature provided for a referendum on a 
$10 million federal loan to finance extension of 
unemployment compensation to those exhausting 
their normal benefits, and the referendum—held 
June 10—authorized acceptance of the loan. Cer- 
tain other states arranged for federal loans to ex- 
tend benefits without the necessity of legislative 
action. 

In other measures on unemployment compen- 


law includes provision for a three-day waiting 
period and blood test, and notification of parents 
of underage applicants for licenses. 


Further Action 


Health-welfare enactments also included these 
measures: The Georgia legislature authorized the 
Board of Health to regulate sanatoria, infirmaries, 
maternity and nursing homes and other institu- 
tions including, as reported above, homes for the 
aged. Kansas increased the fee chargeable to in- 
mates in state charitable institutions from $12 to 
$28 a week. A Maryland act authorized the Gov- 
ernor to appoint a permanent committee for 
study and regulation of migratory labor. A Wis- 
consin special session amended the relief resi- 
dency law to provide that eligible residents who 
leave the state and return within a year do not 
lose their eligibility. A special session in Illinois 
adopted an emergency appropriation bill provid- 
ing an additional $15 million for general assist- 
ance in the period ending next June 30. A special 
Ohio session likewise appropriated $6 million to 
supplement state poor relief funds. 


Other Legislation 


sation, the Arizona legislature increased benefits 
$5 across the board and lowered employer contri- 
butions to the state’s $58 million unemployment 
fund. Colorado eliminated a previous provision 
that restricted higher-paid workers to less than 
maximum unemployment compensation benefits. 
New York raised maximum unemployment insur- 
ance benefits from $36 to $45 a week and made 
this retroactive to July 1, 1957. Ohio granted 
special temporary benefits to veterans. Wisconsin 
raised maximum unemployment compensation 
benefits from $38 to $42 a week. 

Additional enactments on labor included the 
following: The Georgia legislature directed the 
Commissioner of Labor to help job applicants find 
positions in other states when none are available 
for them in Georgia. Minnesota provided $1.5 
million for work projects where unemployment is 
severe. New York increased maximum workmen’s 
compensation from $36 to $45 a week; another 
New York act exempted baby sitters 14 years old 
from child labor and workmen’s compensation 
laws. Virginia raised workmen’s compensation 
benefits from $30 to $33 per week, on-the-job 
death benefits to $9,900, and total disability bene- 





fits to $13,200. In West Virginia the legislature 
revised the coal mine safety law as reported under 
“Organization and Facilities of State Govern- 
ment,” above. 


Natural Resources 


Numerous measures dealt with conservation 
and development of natural resources. In Arizona 
the legislature created a State Oil and Gas Com- 
mission. California’s legislature appropriated $40 
million for expenses of the State Department of 
Water Resources, for flood control and preven- 
tion, and for flood damage repairs. Colorado’s spe- 
cial session appropriated $1.5 million for grass- 
hopper control. Kentucky adopted the Tennessee 
River Basin Water Pollution Control Compact, 
previously adopted by Mississippi and Tennessee. 
Legislation in Mississippi included approval of a 
large Pearl River Reservoir project, expected to 
cost $25 million and to bring important gains for 
industry, agriculture and recreational life in cen- 
tral Mississippi. The projected results include 
water for new industry and increased residential 
consumption, irrigation for agriculture, and fa- 
cilities for boating, fishing, swimming and hunt- 
ing. Authorization for the project required its ap- 
proval by voters of five counties, and they gave 
this in an election late in August. New Jersey’s 
legislature submitted to the electorate for vote 
in November a $45.8 million bond issue for con- 
struction of reservoirs and development of water 
resources. New York authorized the Interstate 
Sanitation Commission to continue until 1959 a 
study of smoke and air pollution. The New York 
legislature also redefined jurisdiction and owner- 
ship of offshore waters to protect the state’s right 
in event of a change in the three-mile sea limit. 
South Carolina’s legislature gave the Budget and 
Control Board authority over leasing of oil, gas 
and mineral rights in offshore marginal and sub- 
merged lands. 


Urban Renewal and Housing 


Several measures to encourage urban renewal 
or redevelopment were adopted. A Colorado act 
permits cities to take advantage of federal grants 
to rehabilitate slum areas; the measure provides 
for creation of urban renewal authorities, issu- 
ance and sale of bonds and disposition of property. 
Connecticut’s legislature authorized $15 million 
in bonds for local urban renewal and commercial 
and industrial development. A Mississippi ena- 
bling act empowered municipalities to begin fed- 
erally aided urban renewal. The law was patterned 
after model legislation of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; it allows a municipality either to 
exercise the renewal power or delegate it to an 
urban renewal agency or housing authority. The 
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Mississippi legislature also authorized the State 
Agricultural and Industrial Board to provide 
planning assistance to municipalities and regional 
commissions. The New York legislature author- 
ized submitting to the voters this fall a $100 mil- 
lion bond issue for low rent housing and urban 
renewal and another $100 million bond issue for 
limited profit housing. The Wisconsin legislature 
authorized establishment of urban redevelopment 
authorities which can acquire property through 
eminent domain without a jury verdict of neces- 
sity. 

Housing legislation included a California act 
setting a market value ceiling of $25,000 on homes 
to be financed on state veteran loans, and tempo- 
rarily prohibiting refinancing of them. Connecti- 
cut authorized $4 million in bonds for housing for 
the aged. In addition to the New York housing ac- 
tion noted in the preceding paragraph, its com- 
mercial rent controls were extended to July 1, 1959. 


State-Local Relations 


Georgia provided that the county manager 
form of government shall become effective, or be 
terminated, by vote of the majority voting for that 
purpose rather than a majority of all qualified 
voters. New Jersey permitted counties to contract 
with one or more municipalities to furnish serv- 
ices and facilities. New York’s legislature author- 
ized joinder in the Metropolitan Rapid Transit 
District Compact, designed to provide a rapid 
transit district in the northern New Jersey-New 
York metropolitan area. South Carolina provided 
that counties are to receive a fourth of the reve- 
nues from state forests within their borders. The 
Virginia legislature authorized studies to deter- 
mine areas in which permissive consolidation 
could best be attempted and possible solutions to 
problems of metropolitan counties. 


Atomic Energy, Civil Defense 


California’s legislature prescribed procedures 
to insure the continued functioning of the state 
government in case of atomic attack. The Georgia 
legislature authorized the Governor to designate a 
temporary seat of government in event of emer- 
gency; it authorized state department heads and 
city and county officials to appoint deputies and 
designate lines of succession for themselves and 
their subordinates. An amendment of Georgia's 
civil defense act provides that the Civil Defense 
Council, under the chairmanship of the Governor, 
shall consist of nine ex-officio members of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments and nine ap- 
pointed by the Governor from lists submitted by 
associations of county and municipal officials and 
the State Chamber of Commerce. The Kentucky 
legislature declared it the policy of the common- 
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wealth to adapt its laws and regulations to en- 
courage and support an information and research 
program on nuclear development and to establish 
a Division of Nuclear Information in the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development. The measure re- 
quires compliance with the federal Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 and the rules of the Atomic Energy 
Commission with respect to nuclear materials, 
facilities and by-products. Michigan’s legislature 
provided penalties for willfully and knowingly re- 
porting bomb scares and other fictitious reports 
to peace officers. New Jersey created a Commi3- 
sion on Radiation Protection in the Department 
of Health. Rhode Island scheduled a referendum 
on a bond issue for a $1 million nuclear reactor 


at Rhode Island University. A South Carolina — 


act created a separate state Civil Defense Agency. 


Elections 

Georgia revised its voting registration laws for 
primaries and elections to federal, state and county 
offices. Changes provide for a new State Registra- 
tion and Election Information Board consisting 
of the Governor, Attorney General and Secretary 
of State; appointment of a chief registrar in each 
county from the existing county registration 
board; and a tightened citizenship test for literacy. 
Another measure provided for listing of presi- 
dential electors by parties on general election bal- 
lots, without designation of the party candidate. 
Michigan’s legislature increased the amount a po- 
litical candidate can spend in a campaign; the pre- 
vious limit—$20 per 1,000 votes cast for Governor 
in the candidate’s voting area at the last presiden- 
tial election—was raised to $40. Rhode Island elec- 
tion law changes included provision for pre-elec- 
tion day voting for absentees and shut-ins, signa- 
ture identification at the polls in elections but not 
in primaries, purging of voting records by mail 
canvass, a ban on independent candidacies of per- 
sons defeated in the primaries, and establishment 
of a watch-dog commission to study operation of 
the primary laws. Virginia established uniform 
statewide voting hours from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., elim- 
inated registration and poll tax payments as voting 
requirements for servicemen on active duty, and 


provided for voting registration on blank sheets 
of paper filled out by the applicants—with con- 
sultation of the constitution for necessary infor- 
mation permitted. 


Crime and Corrections 


Several measures involving corrections and de- 
linquency prevention programs for children and 
young people were reported under “Health and 
Welfare.” In acts relating to crime control and 
corrections for adults: The Maryland legislature 
confined the right to seek wire tap authorizations 
from courts to the Attorney General and State’s 
Attorneys, and it tightened regulations on the is- 
sue and use of search warrants. A New Jersey act 
permits the state to enter into agreement with 
other states on the disposition of detainers. The 
New York legislature authorized creation of a re- 
gional crime commission and authorized law en- 
forcement officers to record private conversations 
without a court order when in hot pursuit. Vir- 
ginia made life termers eligible for parole after 
fifteen years. 


Business Regulation 


The Colorado legislature rewrote the state 
corporation code to modernize its provisions and 
to adjust taxes and fees of out-of-state corpora- 
tions so that they will be in line with obligations 
of Colorado firms. Georgia’s legislature author- 
ized the Real Estate Commission to enter recipro- 
cal agreements with other states for licensing non- 
resident brokers and salesmen. Another Georgia 
act made it a misdemeanor to advertise merchan- 
dise with intent not to sell on the terms stipulated. 
A series of New Jersey amendments to statutes 
covering insurance companies and agents tight- 
ened controls by the Department of Banking and 
Insurance. New York extended to all merchandise 
an existing ban against false and misrepresenta- 
tive labels on food. Another New York act 
strengthened the Attorney General’s power to deal 
with security frauds, and uniform statewide stand- 
ards were established for employment services. 
Virginia revived “fair trade” pricing by manu- 
facturers on brand name and trade-marked goods. 
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